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A ‘SUSPICIOUS CHARACTER.’ 


HE rugged Saxons whom, with 

more or less of right, we are 
rather proud to call our fathers, 
counted time and life by winters. 
‘ An thusend wintra,’ they wrote, for 
‘a thousand years.’ They had the 
word ‘ year’ in their vocabulary it 
is true, but it was to them a mere 
abstract measure which gave no 
clear idea to the mind. ‘ The days 
of the years of our life,’ they said, 
‘are seventy winters. And when 
at last the strong arm fell nerveless, 
and the soldier was carried to his 
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rest, they thanked the all-gracious 
Thor that he had died ‘ ge-wintrad’ 
well-wintered, or, as we should say, 
* fall of years.’ 

In the march of ages we have 
dropped many of the rougher cha- 
racteristics of that elder race; but 
we still retain enough of their tem- 
perament to remember our winters 
far more vividly than our summers. 
Not only in the almanacs, but in 
our own minds also, our years are 
bounded at each end by snows, and 
extend from frost to frost. Who is 
there that looks back upon his boy- 
hood to remember any of its terrible 
heats and droughts, or to forget 
its wonderful ice and drifts? But 
with all of us probably there is 
some one winter of our lives that 
stands out more distinctly than the 
rest of those which are gone: some 
one which we remember above all 
others for its peculiar keenness or 
for the circumstances which im- 
pressed that keenness on us. For 


even the mildest winter would be 
remembered as cruelly keen by any 
r sheep which might be shorn 

in the middle of it. 
The winter which Amos Wynne 


had most cause to remember was 
perhaps not more severe than many 
others which he had weathered, or 
which have followed it. I do not 
know whether the readings of the 
thermometer which hung besidé 
his door, and which he tapped at 
night and morning, were above or 
below the average; nor is it at all 
necessary that I should consult the 
records of the meteorological de- 
partment to ascertain that doubtful 
point. Suffice it that it was a 
winter of nearly twenty years ago: 
—the winter of 1846-7. Who Amos 
Wynne was, and what especial rea- 
son he and others had to remember 
this winter before all others, is the 
story which I have to tell. 

He was simply a tenant farmer, 
cultivating so much as was cul- 
tivable of some five hundred acres 
which his father had farmed before 
him, and his grandfather before his 
father. If it had been a first-rate 
farm it would liardly have required 
three generations of diggers and 
delvers to work at it without gain- 
ing enough to leave it and go to 


something better than tenant farm- 
ing. Men get attached, however, 
to a poor place as well as to a fat 
one, and seem sometimes to cling 
to it out of sheer pity for the poor 
place itself. Such, indeed, one 
might have thought, had been the 
feeling of the Wynnes for this farm 
of theirs. It was poor hungry land, 
made up of bleak hill-sides, where 
a few melancholy sheep with dif- 
ficulty found herbage enough to 
live upon, and the rest of it, called 
arable it is true, but hardly so in 
fact; the only crop that was inva- 
riably abundant being the annual 
crop of stones—an incommodity at 
no price marketable in that neigh- 
bourhood. 

Such as it was, however, the 
Arkull Farm belonged to the 
Wynnes, and the Wynnes belonged 
to the Arkull Farm, and would have 
deomed it almost an inversion of 
the order of Providence had they 
been put asunder. Nor was it the 
Wynnes alone who thus identified 
themselves with the land they tilled. 
The great Rudyard family, whose 
freehold it was, and who held the 
fee of many thousands of acres more 
in the hills and valleys round about, 
had themselves come to regard the 
Wynnes as having a prescriptive 
right to the farm, and on recent 
occasions, when new plans had had 
to be prepared of their properties, 
this was called oftener by the name 
of ‘ Wynne’s Farm’ than by its old 
title of the ‘ Arkull Farm.’ 

The first Wynne had begun life 
as a farm labourer, had gone on to 
this farm with borrowed: money, 
and thought himself fortunate, after 
twenty years of occupancy, that he 
had cleared off his debts, and, when 
death came, could leave his farm- 
stock and implements to his son 
without encumbrance. Wynne the 
second, in his turn, had brought up 
a large family honestly and re- 
spectably ; had put one boy to this 
business and another to that; had 
seen his daughters comfortably 
married; but had had at last to 
leave his eldest son to begin the 
world as barely as he himself had 
begun it. He was a sober, God- 
fearing man—this second Wynne— 
of something of the Puritan turn of 





him, would grow up in the love 
fear of God, which indeed Amos 


He had grown up steady and in- 
dustrious; had married a good wife, 
though a poor one; after his father’s 


y saved money and was 
looking forward to establishing his 
children in life a little more advan- 
tageously than he and his brothers 
had had to start. But unhappily 
he was one of those who had been 
out in the disastrous "45 of this 
century. Intoxicated with the pros- 
pect of doubling in a year or two 
the savings of twenty years, his 
head had been turned along with 
many a wiser head. He had let 
the glozing tongue of a neighbour 
persuade him to buy railway shares 
at a great pfemium, he had seen 
them go up to a greater premium, 
and had waited for a greater still. 
Then when the crash came he had 
been one of those who were caught 
and had lost actually all his savings. 
Just now, too, a new misfortune 
had befallen him which he would 
have thought little of a year ago, 
but which was grievous to him in 
his straitened circumstances. The 
murrain had been amongst his cattle 
and taken six of the finest beasts. 
As he walked in his rick-yard, 
therefore, he reckoned up for the 
twentieth time the probable, possi- 
ble, and I doubt also impossible 
proceeds of the sale of those ricks, 
and thought sadly of the small 
surplus that would be left him after 
payment of his rent at Lady Day. 
* Truly,’ he said to himself, ‘ I have 
not seen the righteous forsaken, nor 
his seed begging their bread; but 
it is hard that so much of my store 
of bread should have been taken as 
to leave me hardly a spare loaf. 
Perhaps, however, he thought, 
* perhaps I have no part in the text 
or the promise. What right have I 
to class myself with the righteous ?’ 
and his mind went off to grave 
questions of acceptance and repro- 


8 
bation, into which I do not follow 
him. 


It was hardly likely that either 
his walk or his thoughts would be 
interrupted by the inroad of any 
stranger, for few passed 
that way. The farm lay out of the 
beaten track. Nestled amongst and 
shut in on three sides by its own 
minor hills, it was shadowed on the 
fourth at no great distance by the 
mighty Wrekin, idol of all Salopians. 
The only road that came near 
Wynne’s house was a parish-road, 
but little used, that connected Cas- 
tle Craven primarily with Rudyard, 
and thence led away by the high- 
ways to Shrewsbury, Wellington, 
and the outer world in general. 
In winter, whenever the snows lay 
heavy on these hills, it was no un- 
common thing for this by-road to 
be impassable, or, at any rate, pass- 
able only at a greater expenditure of 
toil and comfort than most people 
cared to give, so that at such times 
the Arkull Farm was almost isolated 
from the rest ofthe world. Perhaps, 
indeed, this very isolation had 


+ hel them in their determination 


to keep up from year to year their 
family gatherings. At any rate, 
though two of the sons had been 
from home for many years and lived 
in distant of the country, 
they had never failed to visit the 
old home once a year, and rejoin 
the one brother and two sisters who 
had never forsaken it. The time 
they generally chose for their visit 
was the week that begins with 
Christmas and ends with the new 
year. And it was this week which 
was now fast passing away, for the 
Christmas was past and the old 
year had arrived at its last day save 
one. Beyond his own family, and 
for a year or two past, perchance a 
suitor to one of his daughters (for 
the girls were fast growing up to 
womanhood), Amos Wynne had 
rarely a guest at this time of the 
year, and though hospitably enough 
inclined, it is quite true that he 
never wished for any. This year, 
however, he was destined to have 
one. 

Winding down from the hill-fields 
behind the house, a public footpath 
led right through the rickyard and 
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the cattle yard away past the back 
door down to the road. And this 
footpath was one of Amos Wynne’s 
grievances. It was of little real 
convenience to any pedestrian, but 
to him it was a serious nuisance— 
an offence in itself and the cause of 
offence in others, the daily and 
nightly occasion of gates being left 
open and cattle straying, as well as 
a standing pretext for the loitering 
of suspicious characters. Lifting 
his head now as he threaded his 
way slowly amongst his stacks, he 
saw standing before him one whom 
he at once put down as belonging 
to the class of ‘suspicious cha- 
racters.’ He was on the footpath it 
is true, and so could not be ordered 
off. Nor in any case did he look at 
all a likely fellow to take much 
notice of any order which might 
happen to be disagreeable to him. 
A stout, strongly-built man of some 
sixty or thereabouts, he had the 
true vagabond air and carriage, 
with the evidently exuberant health 
and activity which are so often de- 
nied to people who are not of the 
vagabond family. He was clean 
though, and seemed to take some 
care of his plentiful grey beard and 
whiskers, which contrasted well with 
his darkly- bronzed skin—a skin 
that had got its colouring plainly 
not under English suns. He wore 
a coat which did not seem to have 
ever had much warmth in it, and 
was now clearly the worse for wear. 
He carried a stout staff, the com- 
panion of many wanderings. It 
was freezing hard, but he was evi- 
dently in a glow of heat from bard 
walking. He looked, in short, by 
no means a suitable man for picking 
a quarrel with, for begging from, 
for borrowing from, or for lending 
to, but probably the suitablest man 
you would find in a day’s journey 
for leaving alone. 

Leaving alone it seemed clear, 
however, was precisely the treat- 
ment which the stranger did not 
desire. He came up to the farmer 
and addressed him, speaking with 
much gesticulation and flourishing 
his staff to such an extent that 
* Amos involuntarily raised his hands 
nual rotect his ears. He had a 

impediment in his auth, 


spoke with a strong foreign accent, 
and was evidently quite ignorant of 
his locality. Conversation, y += 


easy. 

gathered at last that he wanted to 
be directed on his way to Rudyard 
and to be told the distance. The 
way was straight enough, the dis- 
tance was six miles, and as it was 
already growing dark and not over 
good road, he recommended him to 
lose as little time as possible. The 
ond man unfortunately had stum- 
only a hundred yards or so 
back, and sprained his ankle; so 
before going on he sat down at the 
foot of one of the ricks, pulled off 
his boot and stocking "4 look at 
and rub the sprain; and having 
done so, found all his efforts to get 
on his boot and walk again fruit- 
less. Certainly Amos Wynne had 
to confess that he tried his best to 
walk and go about his business, 
spite of the evident torture it was 
to him. It was plain, indeed, that 
he was as unwilling to ask a night’s 
lodging as Amos was to offer it. 
The request had to be made at last, 
however, and could be no less than 
granted. Leading the way into his 
house, the stranger followed him. 
The refinements of drawing-room 
and dining-room were unknown in 
Amos Wynne’s simple homestead. 
There was a large kitchen, well 
hung with bacon, where the ser- 
vants were sitting at their evening 
meal. And there was a parlour or 
‘ house-room,’ where the rest of the 
family spent their leisure hours. 
* Come in and sit down,’ said Amos, 
leading him into the kitchen at the 
back door, and at once going for- 
ward himself to tell his wife in the 
other room of the unexpected guest. 
The stranger followed close upon 
his heels, entered this other room 
with him, carrying the impracti- 
cable boot in one hand, and limping 
painfully. It was evident he had 
not understood his invitation to be 
to sit with the servants, and though 
a little taken aback, as Amos was, 
there was something in the man’s 
graceful bow, and in the quiet self- 
possession with which he saluted 
all in the room, that hinted at the 
ibility of a servants’ kitchen not 
being perhaps his proper place, at 
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f the vacant chairs ~ the 
, and taking a child on his knee 
if he had known the family all 


By-and-by Amos came and sat by 
him, and soon found that, spite of 
his stammering impediment and his 
foreign manner, the man spoke, as 
Amos said quietly to his wife, quite 


as sensibly as if he were an English- 
man. Tea was brought in, and he 
drew up to table and evidently en- 
joyed his meal—not omitting to be 
80 attentive to the two daughters as 
to win the — opinion of those 


young ladies, and make their 
thers, and young Dennis, the 
favoured lover of one of them, a 
little sensible of their own remiss- 
ness. Then, as the evening wore _ 
Amos naturally wanted his pipe, and 
asked his gues} to join him. Where- 
upon out came from the stranger’s 
pocket the blackest and best of 
meerschaums, and a pouch of to- 
bacco, which Amos was forced to 
confess was the finest of anything 
he had ever smoked in his life. And 
as smoking by the fire is of itself 
dry work, in due time the little 
black bottle of whiskey was pro- 
duced, and two modest tumblers 
were mixed, and Amos actually 
found that he was admitting this 
stranger, whose name he did not 
know, into a great deal of his confi- 
dence. It hardly occurred to him 
that he was being questioned at all ; 
but little by little he had told him 
whose farm this was, how old Sir 
Evelyn Rudyard had died a month 
ago, and the new heir was a cousin 
who had lived abroad all his life and 
never even seen the vast estates 
which had now fallen to him by the 
death of a childless old man; how 
desolate the old Hall at Rudyard 
had been this Christmas time; and 


with a touch of bitterness, he had 
hinted at his own losses, at the diffi- 


next rent-day, up and | boldly 
to old Sir Evelyn, and him for a 
reduction of his rent ; and how, now 
the old landlord was dead, he felt it 
would be hopeless to ask a favour 
from a new one yet a while, and he 
would have to struggle on. To all 
of which-the stranger listened care- 
fully, speaking words of cheer now 
and then, as one who had 

known trouble. 

But the younger people were in- 
clined to merrier ways of spending 
the evening. There was a game of 
speculation, in which both host and 
guest had to join: and the way in 
which the stranger ventured his 
counters won him unreserved ap- 

lause. It is true they cost nothing, 

ing served out gratis to begin 
with, and thrown into a common 
purse at the end. But when only 
eight were playing at a penny a- 
piece (the red ones were pennies), it 
really did seem bold play to give 
sixpence for a knave, as he did time 
after time. Give what he would, 
though, the luck seemed to be all 
his own, and the game only ended 


“when he had got all the counters on 


his own heap. 

After that there must needs be a 
dance, scanty though the space for 
dancing was. Harry Dennis had 
brought his violin, and was in great 
perplexity about it. He was the 
only one who could play upon it, 
and it was clear he could not dance 
too; so Bertha had to dance with 
her brother, to the satisfaction of 
nobody. 

‘Let me try it,’ said the strange 
eee and then, shade of Paganini! 

ow he did fiddle! The twinkle of 
his elbow, and the flash of his fiddle- 
stick were nothing short of mar- 
vellous. There was not a dance, 
new or old, but he knew the measure 
of it; and you could see by the in- 
voluntary motion of his knees, that 
had it not been for his sprained 
ankle, his sixty years would not have 
kept 4 from standing up with the 
younges 

At last came the hour for retiring 
—and that, too, no late hour, for 
the servants had to be up betimes. 
In they came, men-servants and 
maid-servants, and took their chairs 
round the room with the rest of the 
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family. The big family-bible was 
opened; and Amos, all seriousness 
and gravity, laying aside the even- 
ing’s mirth, read out the sacred 
message. It happened that he had 
come that evening to the parable of 
the wise and foolish virgins, and to 
that final judgment where the t 
King blesses them who have fed the 
hungry, clothed the naked, and re- 
ceived the stranger, inasmuch as by 
so doing they have done it unto 


CHAPTER II. 
*RAGGED AND TOUGH.’ 


A night’s rest did the sprained 
ankle a world of good. Early in the 
morning the stranger was up and 
prepared to leave. But as the 
‘Wynnes were early risers too, and 
already about to sit down to 
breakfast, and as he had made him- 
self quite popular the night before, 
he was urged to stay—and, with 
slight urging, stayed. After break- 
fast, too, instead of going on his 
way at once to Rudyard, he, like a 
man accustomed to have no plans, 
or to change them from hour to 
hour, took all at once the bold re- 
solve to walk off the stiffness of his 
ankle by no less an undertaking than 
the ascent of the Wrekin. It lay 
full in sight from the window; and 
to him, whose eyes—and feet too, 
indeed—had often rested on the 
peaks of Switzerland, it looked a 
modest hillock enough. And what 
were its two or three patches of snow 
compared with the eternal glaciers ? 
Till now he had never seen this 
much-talked-of Wrekin. It was all 
one to him whether he reached 
Rudyard at night or earlier. No 
one expected him, he said, rather 
wearily, or would give him as kind 
a welcome as he had found last 
night: he would be as well wander- 
ing up and down the Wrekin, as 
anywhere else; so up the Wrekin 

* he would go, lame or not lame. 

Then two of the young men— 
Gregory Wynne and Harry Dennis— 
somewhat ashamed, it may be, of 
having spoken of the ascent of the 
Shropshire hill this winter’s morn- 
ing as an immense undertaking to 
an old man who made so light of it, 


on Gh ee and off 
the three on ftheir walk. 


Near wh iatenned it was = 
upon two hours—the paths being 
slippery—before they reached the 
top and sat down, upon the little 
mound that marks the summit, to 
enjoy the reward of their labours. 
Any day, when the reader’s oppor- 
tunity combines with his inclination, 
he may see that fair scene as they 
saw it. The plains still lie shadowed 
by the hills; and the hills still keep 
their everlasting watch over the 
plains, to-day as then, and then as 
centuries before. The Wrekin looks 
down on Uriconium, as it did when 
the Roman colony ate there, and 
drank, married and gave in mar- 
riage, as became the lords of a con- 
quered race. Caradoc still rears his 
bold head, as proudly as when the 
fires of Caractacus blazed along 
his ridge. Shrewsbury battle-field 
smiles in the sun as brightly as it 
smiled when Falstaff, the valiant, 
fought upon it for that long hour by 
Shrewsbury clock. The waters of 
the Severn still gleam, flashing, and 
winding their sinuous way down 
the lovely valley, which bears the 
abrasions of long-melted icebergs, 
and is worn with the action of dried- 
up seas. All these remain, and will 
remain. It is but the human acces- 
sories that change from day to 


y. 

On that day such accessories were 
of the fewest. Indeed, for a while 
the three pedestrians thought them- 
selves alone on the hill. Not an- 
other human being was there to be 
seen. For surely that dirty little 
heap of animated rags, that moved 
from time to time in and out of 
sight amongst the bushes, and be- 
hind the rocks, could hardly be a 
human being. Nor did they quite 
satisfy themselves that it was one, 
till Gregory Wynne, following it up, 
brought it out from its hiding-place, 
and revealed it as a boy. 

He was a little imp of barely three 
feet high. Upon his head he wore 
the remains of what had once been 
a cap. but now more nearly re- 
sembled a coronet, there being but 
little of it ‘left save the rim. His 
hair stood up through the middle of 
it, not unlike a bunch of shabby 
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lumes. The amalgamated gar- 
ars which did what it could to- 
wards covering the upper half of his 
body, had once been in two pieces— 
jacket and waistcoat. It had, at 
some advanced period of its history, 
been made into one. But how many 
pieces it would have been in now, 
if incautiously taken off, it would 
have been hard to say. There was 
a greater proportion of leg visible 
than would have been reckoned 
decorous even by a Highlander. In- 
deed, had it not been for two or 
three pieces of string judiciously 
tied tight round each leg, above and 
below the knee, the trousers and 
their wearer must have altogether 
parted company. His boots showed 
a nove! principle of construction— 
or at any rate of adaptation—which 
might commend them to the notice 
of the father of an Couns 
boys. The soles and upper leathers 
having long parted company, the 
way of getting into them appeared 
to be, first, wd = the foot firmly 
on the sole, m put the upper 
leather (which was open at the side) 
over it, and tie the two together 
with a stout piece of string. The 
more obvious objections to this 
fashion, for winter wear, naturally 
suggest themselves, in the exposure 
of the toes at one end of the struc- 


ture, and the heel at the other. At, 


any rate, by a copious use of string, 
evidently a primary article in his 
toilette, this small creature did en- 
title itself to be considered a clothed 
human being. 

‘What's your name?’ asked the 
elder stranger. 

‘Jack Richardson; but at the 
blacksmith’s shop they call me 
“ and Tough.” What's 
yours ?’ replied the boy. 

‘Mine,’ said the old man, ‘is 
Peter. How old are you?’ 

‘Eight last Michaelmas. What 
else besides Peter? and how old are 
you?’ 

‘Peter Lameleg; sixty-two,’ said 
the old man. ‘What do you do for 
a living? 

*Thrid the needle on fine days, 
and stand on my head in a pail of 
water on wet days; or stand on my 
head in a pint pot, or run wheels in 
the streets. What do you do?” 


‘Many things about as useful. 
How do you thread the needle ?’ 

‘Show you for a _— 

Mr. Lameleg did not ~~ to 
have a penny; but young Wynne, 
always curious in the pursuit of 


knowledge, furnished the necessary 
coin. The urchin led the way ra- 
pidly round a rather precipitous 
descending path, and brought them 
to a natural chasm, where the rocks 
have been torn asunder by some 
convulsion of nature. It is known 
as ‘The Needle’s Eye, and a beau- 
tiful legend tells that the rocks 
were thus rent at the time of the 
great tragedy of the Crucifixion 
of the Lord. Most visitors to the 
Wrekin probably know it now, 
and are aware that, through this 
cleft, there is tolerable space for a 
spare man to squeeze himself, but 
that it is a very tight fit for a stout 
man, and affords a by no means de- 
corous for a lady in the 
fashion of the day. Once through, 
the wanderer finds there is a narrow 
path, along which he can find his 
way to other of the local curiosities. 
* Ragged and Tough’ was through 
in a twinkling. Young Wynne and 
Harry Dennis passed after him 
easily. Mr. Lameleg got through 
also, though with more difficulty. 
Then the small leader led them to 
what he called the Cuckoo’s Cup— 
one of those curious little excavations 
on the summit of a peak, which are 
found in similar positions in many 
other parts of the country, and have 
long puzzled the brains of arche- 
ologists. 

There, sitting round the Cuckoo’s 
Cup, the examination of ‘ Ragged 
and Tough’ was resumed. 

nis was smoking,—we 
are almost ashamed to confess it, so 
early in the morning, but it was an 
exceptional case with him. Said the 
youngster, ‘I'll give you a penny 
for your cigar.’ 

Harry explained that it had cost 
him threepence, so he could not 

with it at that rate. Moreover, 
e had not got another. 

‘T’ll give you threepence for it, 
said the child, producing the mone: 
But it = A tee that business onl 
not be transacted at that or any other 
rate, he had to be content with a 
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promise of the reversion of the end 
of the cigar when done with—had 
to be content, or at least to seem so. 
PE tm wr Ps Lameleg, en- 
y the younger man’s ex- 
ample, was seduced into lighting his 
pipe; and having done so, laid his 
2 at heat t for a moment on the 
rock beside him. In an instant, 
and with a scream of exultation, it 
was pounced upon by Ragged and 
Tough, and he was bounding with 
it down the rocks, where no one 
with any regard to the soundness of 
his limbs could follow except at the 
slowest rate. They were sitting on 
the edge of a deep ravine, the oppo- 
site wall of which was distant only a 
few yards. 
* In less time than it takes to read 
these two or three lines, the lad had 
descended the gorge, had climbed 
the opposite side, had mounted a 
tree in front, and now grinned at 
them across the chasm, while he 
deliberately produced a short black 
pipe, filled it, lit it, and immediately 
showed, by the methodical way in 
which he smoked it, that he was no 
oa 4 hand at a pipe. 

e was still within speaking 
distance ; and, as it wan aieder no 
use threatening him or scaring — 
away, negotiations were opened wi 
—s the — 

‘Now, my boy, bring it back, 
said the old man. 
*Cu—cu—come and fe—fe—fetch 


‘No’ 
‘ Will you give me another pipe ?” 
we, Yes.’ Ps 


Then he deliberately helped him- 
self to another pipe, good measure, 
wrapped it in a bit of his jacket that 
he tore off for the purpose, pocketed 
it, came back, gave up the pouch, 
and sat down by its owner, trusting 
fearlessly to the promise that he was 
not to be thrashed. 

Everybody has heard of the Irish 
lad who boasted that he washed 
himself once a week whether he 
needed it or not. Our poor little 
Jack, it was clear, knew nothing of 
such sanitary regulations, and con- 
fessed, without any hesitation, that 
he never washed himself at all; 


which, ere = one — have 
suspected him ofdoing. Being ques- 
tioned as to his earnings, he said 
that in fine weather he sometimes 
tas much as a shilling a day, in 
weather hardly a sixpence— 
sometimes nothing. . sama 
eightpence in copper, fivepence 
it’ yesterday's — = 4 oe 
ce gained this morning. 
right, he said, he generally bought 
a penn’orth of bread, a penn’orth of 
pudding, and a penn’orth of meat 
for his supper, two penn’orth of ale 
to drink after it, and a penn’orth of 
tobacco to smoke. His breakfast 
cost him twopence when he had 
any. Sometimes he gave his sister 
a@ penny or two when he saw her 
walking about in the cold; and 
sometimes she gave him a penny or 
two when she had any. 
‘Did he never take his money 
— to his mother?’ Harry Dennis 
ed. 


*No; she would drink it all.’ 

‘Nor to his father?’ 

*No; he would drink it faster 
than she would, and I would sooner 
drink it myself.’ 

* What, do you drink too?’ 

* Yes, when I have any money to 
spare. Eh! I was drunk on Satur- 
day night.’ 

When he had not drunk all his 
money he hid it under a stone be- 
fore going in to his mother, and took 
it up again in the morning, if he 
happened to be there first; but his 
mother often found out where he 
put it. 

Then turning the conversation to 
the subject of clothing, young 
Wynne tried to meee m him 
the advantages of spending hiss 
money in new clothes fnsteed of 
drink. ‘If you put away twopence 
a day fora week that will be a shil- 
ling, and you can buy a new cap,’ 
@ proposition which was readily ad- 
mitted and approved. ‘Then, if 
you put away twopence a day for 
another week, you can buy a pair of 
second-hand boots.’ 

‘ Where?’ interrupted he, jump- 
ing quickly to his feet. 

* Well, at any rate you could ina 
fortnight,’ said Gregory, puzzled to 
ans wer. 

‘ Ah, yes, but you said in a week,’ 
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he retorted, being evidently much 
rice of 
in- 


He had once been to school for 
two days, but left because Swiddy 
Dick kicked him on the shins. It 
was a Sunday-school, but he didn’t 
remember that they taught him 
anything. He knew this hill was 
called the Wrekin, and he knew that 
was Wellington. He didn’t know 
where England was, or what a queen 
was. He didn’t know who made the 
sun, but suspected it was not Harry 
Dennis. 


For every question that was asked 
him he a@ counter-question, 
clearly imagining that he had as 
much right to question them as they 
had to question him. 

During the latter part of this 
conversation the old man, Mr. Lame- 
leg, as he had named himself, had 
sat quite silent, working away with 
his pencil in a little pocket-book. 
Leaning over to look at him, the 
lad .exclaimed, ‘Why, it’s me; give 
it me,’ and made a snatch at the 
drawing. Not being, however, this 
time quite quick enough, he was 
foiled in his attempt, and accepted 
his defeat with the utmost indif- 


ce. 

They had sat longer than the old 
man meant to sit, and as he had 
already said good-bye to them at the 
farm, he resolved that he would go 
straight from the Wrekin top to 
Rudyard. By doing so he perceived 
that he would cut off an angle of 
about a mile, which he would have 
had to traverse had he gone by way of 
the farm. But he remembered sud- 
denly that he had left something in 
his bedroom—a pocket-knife and 
some keys, I think—which he could 
not well dispense with. From where 
they sat the farm-house lay full in 
view, and beyond it a mile or so 
could be seen the point of junction 
of its by-road with the road along 
which the stranger would have to 
travel on his directer way. He 
pointed out these places to the 
urchin, Ragged and Tough, and 
asked him if he would run round by 
the farm-house, get these things, 
and meet him with them at the cor- 
ner for the reward of threepence, a 


commission which that young Mer- 
7 willingly enough undertook, on 

being furnished with a scrawl from 
Gregory to produce as his creden- 
tials, and asking them also to give 
him something to eat. 

* But can | trust you to bring me 
them when you have got them?’ 
asked their owner. 

The lad seemed to understand at 
once that it was his honesty that 
was in question. ‘A man gave me 
half a crown once fora penny, and 
I took it him back. Keep my money 
till I bring them,’ he said, and, 
tossing his coppers at their feet, 
started off at a run, and was lost 
beneath the shoulder of the hill. 
They saw him here and there in the 
fields as he drew away from the base 
beneath them, and watched him pur- 
suing his way steadily from stile to 
stile, till at the last, with the help 
of a glass which one of the young 
men carried, they saw him, a mere 
speck, make his way within the 
gates and disappear. Then they 
rose and went down hill leisurely on 
the directer road to Rudyard, the 
young men going with their com- 
panion part of the way. 

Coming in due time to a cross- 
road which led to the Arkull Farm, 
the young men shook hands with 
their friend, whom they parted from 
unwillingly, and he, with many kind 
words of thanks for the hospitality 
he had received, pursued his journey 
alone. Half an hour brought him 
to the corner where he had expected 
to find his young messenger waiting. 
In this, however, he had been too 
sanguine, and after he had sat and 
waited: another half-hour, casting 
meanwhile very impatient glances 
towards the farm, he had, after all, 
to make up his mind to walk on to 
the house and seek him. It was 
full in sight, but separated from 
him by a valley which, after the 
walk up the Wrekin, he would 
rather not have had to cross, espe- 
cially as the lamed foot began to re- 
mind him that it was as yet hardly 
sound again. 

As he walked on with a rather 
visible limp, and still more visible 
“Pe - was suddenly —— 
toas y the appearance of a 
little cloud that overhung the 
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house. Even while he gazed it grew 
darker and larger, spreading itself 
in dense volumes over all the home- 
stead. Fierce tongues of flame shot 
up through blinding smoke, and 
sparks by thousands rose and were 
wafted by the wind towards him 
from over the valley. The gate 
opened, and a man on horseback 
rode out and galloped off to the 
town as if for his life. 

Mr. Lameleg was lame no longer. 
He ran ina style that would have 
done credit to many a younger man, 
and before many minutes had 
was on the scene of the disaster. It 
was in the rickyard that the fire 
had begun, and it was too clear that 
but little could be done to stay the 
progress of the flames. The ricks 
stood in two rows of four each, and 
the fire had begun in the second 
one ofthe inner row. Happily 
there was not much wind, but the 
little there was, while it bore the 
flames away from the house and 
the farm-buildings, bore them on to 
the other ricks, and already three of 
the eight were blazing furiously. 
To save these, or any portion of 
them, was clearly hopeless. Amos 
Wynne and his family, and the men 
who had hurried in from the neigh- 
bouring fields, were doing their best, 
but working without concert or any 
common object. Indeed, on Amos 
himself the catastrophe had seemed 
to come so crushingly, that he was 
more inclined to stand by in silent 
despair than to struggle against it. 
* Robbery, and murrain, and fire,’ he 
murmured to himself; ‘O God, 
who sendest me the plagues of Job, 
send me his patience too, and his 
happy deliverance’ They had 
broken a hole through the hard- 
frozen pond, and were running to 
and fro with all the buckets that 
could be got together, pouring their 
driblets of water wherever they 
thought it could do good. 

The stranger’s coat and hat were 
flung aside in an instant. ‘ Now, 
my men, to work here,’ he shouted 
in a voice that was plainly used to 
command. Loose straw was lying 
between all the ricks, and the flames 
leaped by its aid from one to the 
other with fearful rapidity. He saw 
at a glance which of the stacks were 


certainly lost, and which it might 
be possible to save. To clear away 
this loose straw was the first task. 
He did not merely order what was 
to be done, but he did more of the 
work than any two other men. 
Then he divided his forces—one 
half he set to work to pull down 
and carry away two of the ricks 
that were sure to take fire next if 
nothing were done to save them. 
But as he knew it would be yee 
sible to get more than half of t 
down, he put the rest of the men to 
another task. Close by there was a 
large heap of rotting stable manure. 
He had it brought as rapidly as pos- 
sible and piled between the stacks 
on fire and the stacks in danger, and 
more especially as thickly as they 
could against the sides of those in 
danger. Then, as he saw the flames 
gaining on them, they ceased trying 
to pull down the stacks—having got 
them perhaps half down—and be- 
gan to spread this manure thickly 
over the top of the parts of the 
stacks left standing. By dint of hard 
labour they managed to get these 
two stacks well covered, and by this 
time help having come from neigh- 
bouring farms, they contrived also 
to get the up-piled heap in front of 
the burning stacks well drenched 
with water. In the midst of it all 
it began to snow heavily, and this 
helped them a little, forming a thin 
covering on the manure. ppily 
when the flames reached them, as 
they soon did, they found that their 
ravenous tongues no longer de- 
voured all before them, but were 
stopped by their barricade. When 
the parish engine arrived and began 
to play upon the nearest of the 
flaming ricks, it was seen that the 
worst was over. 

But, indeed, that worst was bad 
enough for poor Amos Wynne. His 
fire insurance policy had expired 
three weeks before, and he, intend- 
ing to renew it for a larger amount, 
had not renewed it at all. Such a 
loss to him, coming at such a time, 
was little short of ruin, and he 
thought more wearily than ever of 
the rent-day ahead. While thinking 
of what was lost, however, he was 
not quite oblivious of what was 
saved, or of him to whose exertions 
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he was so much indebted. ‘I owe 
you much,’ he said to the old man; 
‘ pray come in and let me thank you, 
and thank the good Providence that 
sent you here at such a time.’ 

As they went in they overtook 
two of the men who had come with 
the fire-engine. They were carry- 
ing between them the body of a 
child. The poor rags that hung 
about him were drenched with water 
and littered with manure. The 
poor little face was blackened with 
smoke and ashes. The poor little 
limbs lay motionless. It was the 
body of poor ‘ Ragged and Tough.’ 


CHAPTER III. 
* HOW WILL YOU TAKE IT ?’ 

This, then, was how the old year 
was to end for Amos Wynne. It 
was its last day and to-morrow, 
came in the new one. What a 
mockery it would seem to wish him 
a happy new year! When he got 
into his own house, he sat down, 
covered his face With his hands and 
bowed his head to his knees in silent 
despair. 

The stranger had followed the 
two firemen into the kitchen, and 
they had deposited their senseless 
burden on a table. Another man 
immediately followed them, bringing 
a short black pipe which he had 
ong up close to where they had 
ound the child. Gregory Wynne 
was standing by the old man. They 
both knew the pipe again at once, 
and remarked to each other that the 
origin of the fire was explained. 

‘It is not so clear,’ said the 
stranger, ‘that your father has 
anything to thank me for. If I had 
not sent the lad here this would 
never have happened.’ 

It proved that the boy was not 
dead, though at first they had 
thought him so. He was indeed 
fearfully burnt, and there could be 
little hope of his recovery. But by- 
and-by he breathed, opened his 
eyes, and, the sense of pain return- 
ing with the sense of life, moaned 
piteously. His worst burns, how- 
ever, and those from which there 
was most danger, were those where 
the fire had deadened all feeling in 
the poor child’s limbs and where he 


had no pain at all. The smaller and 
more painful burns were dressed 
with soothing oils and lint. Mrs. 
Wynne and her daughters, forgetting 
the mischief the boy had wrought 
them, seeing only his poor scorched 
body and his helplessness, worked 
with tender fingers about him, and 
in a little while restored him so: far 
that he could tell his story It was 
a very plain, straightforward one, 
and the sum of it was this :— 

He had got the trifies he had been 
sent to fetch. 

‘ They are in my pocket,’ he said 
to the old man, not suspecting that 
both pocket and trousers had been 
burnt off his legs. 

They had given him a good dinner 
in the kitchen, and one of the farm 
labourers, delighted with his pre- 
cocious prattle, had also given him, 
unknown to any one else, some ale. 
Then he had left to go on his errand, 
but at the gate his quick eye had 
seen the three whom he had left 
coming down the hill afar off, and, 
having time to spare, the possession 
of tobacco had proved too great a 
temptation for him. He had stolen 
into the rick-yard, sat down behind 
the second rick, and smoked part of 
his pipe. Then, hearing some one 
coming, he had run off to finish it 
behind a more distant stack, and 
there he had fallen asleep. This 
much he could tell of himself; the 
rest was easily put together. At 
the first of his smoking places the 
fire had broken out after he had re- 
moved. His second hiding-place 
had only been reached by the fire in 
its expiring efforts, and there he had 
been buried unperceived, partly 
with straw, partly with manure. 
He confessed that this burying of 
him awaked him, but at first he 
durst not come out for fear of being 
whipped, and he lay still, not know- 
ing what was wrong. Then after- 
wards, when he had tried to get out 
he could not; and he remembered 
no more about it. 

They told him of the fire and of 
the damage he had done. 

* You won’t thrash me?’ he asked 
pitifully. (The attention of a thrash- 
ing seemed to be the only attention 
he had ever received from any one, 
and he could hardly believe that he 
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was to escape without one now.) 
*You can give them my money, to 
pay for the stacks, Mr. Lameleg,’ he 
said, suddenly remembering the 
eightpence which he had left in 
ledge for his own honesty. Poor 
and Tough appeared to be 
less conversant with the value of 
corn-stacks than with the value of 
second-hand boots. But having thus 
made what pecuniary amends he 
could, he seemed easier and more 
hopeful of good treatment. 

Apparently reminded by the child’s 
last words, the old man left him and 
went in to Amos Wynne. 

‘ And what do you think will be 
the extent of your loss?’ he asked. 

‘Four hundred pounds, not less, 
T am sure,’ was the answer; ‘and 
how to replace it I know no more 
than yon child.’ 

* Don’t despair,’ said the stranger ; 
‘your friends will help you, and 
perhaps the new landlord may make 
— tenancy easier when he sees 

ow hardly you have been pressed. 
At any rate I can be of no more use 
here, and strangers are only in the 
way at such atime. I will have a 
wash and a crust of bread and 
cheese, and then I will go.’ 

‘I shall be sorry if we never see 
you or hear of you again, said 
Amos. 

‘Oh, but perhaps you will. What 
are you going to do with the child ?” 

* Keep him till he is better, or till 
all is over with him. The doctor 
says he will probably linger a few 
days at any rate.’ 

In times of domestic, as well as 
of national calamity every one has 
his own special point of view from 
which he looks on the misfortune 
that has befallen him in common 
with those around him. As the old 
man passed the bay window in which 
Harry Dennis and Bertha were 
standing, he heard Harry say, ‘ I 
suppose we shall have to put it off 
again ?” 

* I suppose we must,’ said Bertha ; 
* but I hope it will not be for long.’ 

They were speaking quite openly, 
so the stranger asked, ‘ What is 
that which has to be put off?’ 

‘Only our marriage, said Bertha 
very frankly, with a smile which 
was a good deal belied by her eyes. 


‘He was to have come and fetched 
me in a month.’ 

‘Ah well, you are young; it is 
only waiting and trusting each other 
a little longer.’ 

And then in a little while the old 
man shook hands with them all, and 
went his way once more, more 
sadly though with more show of 
mutual kin than before. 


It was some two hours later. The 
melancholy dinner, of which no one 
seemed to have partaken, had been 
cleared away. Amos Wynne re- 
membered that there was some 
letter about this disaster which he 
must needs write for that night’s 
post, and the inkstand and pen 
could not be found. There is sel- 
dom more than one little bottle of 
ink in a country farmhouse, and it 
is well if its contents are not either 
as thick as mud or watered out of 
all their blackness. At last it was 
found in the bedroom that had been 
used by the old man. Beside it lay 
a closed envelope addressed ‘ Mr. 
Amos Wynne,’ in a hand unknown 
to all of them. 

‘ Who would have thought,’ said 
Amos, ‘ of his taking the trouble to 
leave a note to thank us?’ 

It was not much of anote. When 
the envelope was opened it con- 
tained merely a half-sheet of note- 
paper on which was written, not 
over legibly, simply the words— 


‘I was a stranger and ye took mein,’ 


no signature, and no word more. 
Along with it was a small piece. of 
folded paper which fell out and 
fluttered to the floor. When un- 
folded it proved to be a cheque on 
the local bank in the neighbouring 
town, in favour of Amos Wynne, for 
the sum of four hundred pounds. 
This cheque certainly had a name 
to it, but it was a name that defied 
all their attempts to decipher it. It 
was agreed at last that it was more 
like ‘R. Rumbold’ than anything 
else, but no such person was known 
or likely to have an account at the 
local bank. 

‘ He did not seem one who would 
play a scurvy trick,’ said Amos; 
‘and yet I can hardly think. it 
genuine. Saddle the mare, and let 
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arising out of his presenting 
worthless cheque. He was known 
, however, and had a 

good character, so he presented it 
with as business-like an air as he 
could. The cashier scrutinized it a 
good while (and Amos said within 
himself what a fool he was to have 
come on such an errand). Then he 
opened a book and compared the 
signature with one pasted within it. 

‘It is the first we have had on 
this account, Mr. Wynne,’ he said, 
‘and I did not know that Sir Peter 
had arrived. Pray how will you 
take it?” 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Amos, 
mistrusting his own ears. 

‘ You will excuse my seeming to 
examine it suspiciously. It is the 


first cheque which Sir Peter Rud- 
yard has yet drawn on his new 
account. I see it is dated to-day. 
Has Sir Peter got to Rudyard? 
And I forget how you said you 


would take it,’ 


It matters, of course, little to the 
reader how Amos Wynne took it: it 
might be in local notes ; it might be 
in those of the Bank of England, or 
it might be in gold:—take it he 
certainly did, and went home with 
it in tangible shape, and in a very 
different mood from that of a couple 
of hours ago. The Mr. Lameleg 
who had spent the night with them 
was in truth his new landlord; and 
the inscrutable signature which 
they had made into ‘R. Rumbold, 
was neither more nor less than 
*P. Rudyard.’ Sir Peter had opened 
an account with the bank a few days 
previous by remittance, and had 
now come, unannounced and un- 
attended, to his new estates. 


That night at Arkull Farm was 
not so dull a one as the earlier part 
of the day had promised. The old 
year was sped to its exit, and the 
new one was welcomed to the world 
with all seemly mirth, not unmixed 
with solemn thankfulness. Poor 


little Ragged and Tough was brought 
in for half an hour, and propped so 
that his big, _—_ eyes could look 
on from out of his lint and cotton- 
wool and enjoy the wonderful sight 
of a well-lighted room, and happy 
faces. Then he was taken away, pa- 
tient and happy as the rest of them, 

Probably a of them were ha 
pier and in better temper than 
writer of this story finds himself at 
this gare time of writing. For, 
of all the undignified and ignomi- 
nious predicaments into which a ra- 
tional human being ever gets him- 
self, there are surely none 80 
undignified, and so ignominious as 
that of a story-teller whose mystery 
at last is out, and who knows that, 
no matter how carefully he may 
round his closing sentences, nobody 
will care a button for them. Let 
me, at any rate, cut short my un- 
gracious task to the farthest possi- 
bility of brevity. The little that the 
reader cares to know will be told 
with half a dip of ink. 

Mr. Lameleg’s augury that Amos 
Wynne might get his rent reduced 
proved remarkably exact. Ragged 
and Tough did not die but slowly 
recovered, and in due time came to 
be as tough as ever, though never 
again so ragged; for Sir Peter 
clothed him, and sent him to school, 
where ‘Swiddy Dick’ could no 
longer reach his shins, and had him 
taught where England is, and who 
did make the sun, and gave him 
more exact ideas of the value of 
corn-stacks, and even at the last 
poe him to be his own boy in 
suttons. It was also Sir Peter 
himself who gave away the bride 
when Bertha and Harry Dennis 
were married,—without that dread- 
ful postponement,—and who stood 
up at the wedding-breakfast and 
said, stammering as bad as ever, 
that he hoped (as we may surely 
hope, for all our kindly, patient 
readers) that if in the unknown 
future any year seemed closing on 
them as darkly as the last had 
threatened, its clouds might be 
chased away as quickly, that each 
new year might break upon them 
as brightly, and be as fruitful in 
happiness as this one bid fair to be. 

Rozert Hupson. 
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ANGELIOCA’S BETROTHAL : 
A Christmas Htory of the ‘Oly Court.’ 


CHAPTER I. 
A CHRISTMAS SCENE AT THE OLD COURT. 


*T) EMEMBER our conversation, my 
dear !’ 

The young girl to whom these words 
were addressed by her mother, stood 
cloaked, softly and warm, in the hall of 
her rectory home, waiting for the carriage 
which was to convey the family party, 
consisting of herself and her father and 
mother, to the scene of Christmas fes- 
tivity at the ‘Old Court,’ the baronial 
residence of Lord and Lady Hautain, 
who held their Christmas revels in the 
fashion of the good old times. 

They were a childless couple, and 
this fact had been the only cross which 
their tranquil lives had known, 

The poor relations, however, who 
sprang with rapid offshoot growth from 
the original parent tree, and who, if not 
coming exactly under the head of ‘the 
blind, the halt, and the lame,’ might 
still have been summed up under the 
expressive modern adjective of ‘seedy,’ 
profited considerably by the absence of 
nearer and dearer ties, and more legi- 
timate objects of affection, in the case 
of the representative of the house of 
Hautain, in whose breast hospitality was 
a rampant virtue, delighting in an ex- 
cuse for excess. 

Weasel-like old bachelors, who looked 
ill at home in their creased dress-coats, 
and thin, bird-like old maids, some of 
them with ‘honourable’ attached to 
their names; a make up for the miser- 
able pittance, the portion of the younger 
scions of many a noble house, giving the 
mysterious privilege of ‘ position,’ dear 
to the heart of honourable women of a 
certain age; and young married couples 
struggling with the gaunt wolf of po- 
verty, and the annual addition of an- 
other little Hautain to the family circle ; 
these were the sort of guests which the 
worthy old couple delighted to see as- 
sembled at the ‘ Old Court’ on each re- 
turning celebration of our highestfand 
holiest feast. 

Mr. Temple, the rector of the parish, 
was an easy-going clergyman of the old 
school; and his wife was a bustling, 
worldly-minded woman, the daughter 
of a neighbouring baronet, who had 
just made the crowning success of her 
life, by introducing into society the 
really beautiful girl, whom, by a master- 
stroke of diplomacy, not often practised 


by mothers now-a-days, she had kept 
strictly immured in the schoolroom, 
untii the chrysalis was ready to be cast, 
and the butterfly wings to spread in all 
their glory to the gaze of an i 
world. 

Angelica, or ‘ Angel Temple,’ as she 
had been christened on her first appear- 
ance in the county, was no common 
character; but with much that was 
really noble, she had imbibed a deep 
strain of worldliness from the educa- 
tion she had received from her mother ; 
and the remark of the latter with which 
this chapter opened, was the result of a 
conversation, which I will quote here 
for the benefit of the reader, and to 
explain the fvoting on which mother 
and daughter stood. 

‘I wish you would not be so reserved 
with me, Angel,’ began Mrs. Temple, 
who had adopted the popular abbre- 
viation of her daughter’s name; ‘ you 
will meet Mr. Hautain again to-night, 
and it is quite necessary that I should 
be informed whether this growing in- 
timacy between you is likely to lead to 
anything or not,’ 

‘I think I am able to take care of 
myself, mother; and I do not exactly 
know what you mean, by “leading to 
anything.” Of course you know that I 
could marry Reginald to-morrow if I 
liked; as far as he is concerned in the 
matter, there would be no difficulty in 
bringing it to anything at once,’ 

As she said these words with an air 
of defiance, Mrs. Temple looked quickly 
up in her daughter's face. ‘ Angel,’ 
she said, in the sharp, peremptory tones 
natural to her, ‘ you will not be such a 
fool as to throw away such a chance as 
this. Why did you not tell me before?’ 

‘ Perhaps, because I do intend to be 
the fool you take me for. Perhaps, 
because, loving another man, a pen- 
niless man, as 1 do, I do not intend to 
sell myself to that untamed cub, Re- 
ginald Hautain, as the highest bidder 
in the marriage market as yet. Per- 
haps, because I am so well suited to 
live on a hundred a year, that I am 
not likely to throw away such a chance 
as that. What say you, mother? you 
shall decide for me in this difficult 
matter. I promise to abide by your 
decision, Shall I marry Reginald, or 
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hen Hautain? Either of them 
would have me to-morrow.’ 

Angel's countenance, to tell the truth, 
belied her name as she uttered these 
words, standing opposite to her mother, 
with a lurid light in her fine eyes, and 
the demon spirit of scorn sitting on her 
short pas te lip. Mrs. Temple, who 
did not understand her daughter’s 
temper in the least, or see how ty 
the two opposite currents of world- 
liness and nobility were struggling for 
the mastery in her breast, only recog- 
nized the fact that, in leaving the mat- 
ter to be decided by her mother, she 
was reaching out her hand to grasp 
the proffe coronet, which had so 
many charms for the matronly heart; 
and she answered rather coldly, for she 
— the imputed motive— 

‘Tt is a mere farce your asking me to 
decide, Angel, between Reginald and 
Stephen. You know that I would 
rather see you in your grave than mated 
with poverty and disgrace.’ 

* You know, mother, how widely our 
notions differ on this point; if you wish 
me to obey you, you must not shirk the 
point. If you wish me to sell myself 
to Reginald Hautain, fur the prospect 
of a coronet and ten thousand a year, 
you must say so in so many words. I 
am not of age—it is not my‘own doing. 
You must say distinctly, “ Angel, it is 
my wish, that, without entertaining a 
spark of affection for him, and loving 
another man from the depths of your 
soul, that you marry Reginald Hautain 
for the sake of the rank and the wealth 
that will one day be his.” Why should 
we not all say exactly what we mean? 
I have said my say, but nothing will 
alter my determination. The choice 
remains with you, mother. (The last 
word was said with a dash of that bit- 
terness which Byron has thrown into 
it, when on the lips of the deformed 

, *I was born so, mother.’) The 
crooked and distorted body, or the 
crooked and distorted mind, should be 
the last infirmities with which a mother 
should reproach her child; and, in 
Angel’s case, the stress she laid upon 
the word seemed to say, ‘If I am base, 
it is to a mother’s influence that that 
baseness is to be attributed; let her be 
the last to condemn.’ 

‘Angel,’ said Mrs. Temple, looking 
her young daughter straight in the 
face as she spoke the words, ‘you have 
placed the responsibility on my shoul- 
ders in this matter, A Ihave no = 
jection to take it. I lay my commands 
upon you to accept Reginald Hautain’s 
offer if he proposes to you to-night, or 


at any subsequent time; and in saying 


so, I know that I am echoing your 
papa’s wishes. He has spoken to me 
on the subject more than once.’ 

* Very well.’ 

This was all that Angel Temple said. 
Her mind had of course been made up 
before, to reject the man who loved her, 
as she had herself affirmed, as his own 
soul, and to take for her husband one, 
against whose coarse and brutal nature 
her own revolted, merely because he 
was an elder son, and heir to the 
barony of Hautain. Angel was na- 
turally ambitious, and she had been 
brought up by a worldly mother; but 
that ‘very well’ cost her the anguish 
of a heart too noble to reconcile itself 
at once to the disgraceful role assigned 
to it to play. I have said that her 
mind had been distorted by the faults 
of her education, and she had cajoled 
herself into the miserable belief that 
she had now placed her future conduct, 
with regard both to Stephen and Regi- 
nald, on the score of duty to her parents 
and to herself. Miserable sophistry! 
that had not balm enough to heal the 
slightest wound amongst the many that 
followed upon those simple words. 
Poor Angel! least angelic, when you 
sacrificed yourself on tie altar that was 
not the altar of duty, and bound your- 
self with cords to the horns of the 
shrine of Mammon—despicable in the 
sight of God, and of yourself, in all, 
saving your beauty, you were little of 
an angel then. 

It was on Christmas Eve, that the 
Temples were about to join the large 
party of guests assembled to keep 
Christmas at the ‘Old Court.’ The 
two brothers who have been mentioned 
above, Reginald and Stephen Huutain, 
were the nephews of the old lord, and 
the elder of the two was heir to the 
barony and the estates of Hautain. 
He was rough and uncouth, a man of 
about thirty-five years of age, selfish, 
and egotistic beyond the usual limits of 
seltisiiness and egotism common to elder 
sons and the heirs to ancient titles and 
estates. He had fallen (for him) des- 
perately in love with Angel Temple 
on the occasion of his meeting her, for 
the first time since she had sprung up 
into womanhood, at the ‘Old Court’ on 
the Christmas preceding the one of 
which I write; and the acquaintance 
had been renewed when he came down 
for partridge-shooting to the same 
place in September. Stephen, or 
* Steenie,’ as he was called by his aunt, 
Lady Hautain, of whom he was prime 
favourite, was a very different charac- 
ter, and it was he who Angel Temple 
affirmed to her mother loved her with 
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his whole soul and strength. The ac- 
uaintance between those two was not 

e acquaintance of a day, and the 
attachment, which existed on both sides, 
had grown with their growth and 
ane with their strength, for 
the known and loved each other 
as boy and girl. He was in a cavalry 
regiment, his commission having been 
bought, at his own request, by the 
modest eae | left him by his 
father. Regin and Stephen were 
orphaned of both parents, enough being 
reserved to purchase his captaincy, a 
negotiation which had just been effected, 
and he had come down to the ‘Old 
Court’ that Christmas for the first time 
as Captain Hautuin—a penniless cap- 
tain, for his last shilling had been 
swallowed up in the purchase, and he 
would have to perform the almost un- 
precedented feat in a cavalry regiment 
of living upon his pay. 

No wonder that a worldly-minded 
woman like Mrs. Temple looked upon 
her daughter’s attachment to ‘Steenie 
Hautain’ in the light of a madness and 
a disgrace. Angel herself had, after a 
fierce struggle with her own better 
self, decided in favour of the elder 
brother, who, as she truly remarked to 
her mother, needed but the slightest 
encouragement on her part to throw 
himself and his prospects at her feet. 
She had not met Steenie since his elder 
brother had openly declared himself as 
her suitor, and the idea of the meeting 
on that memorable Christmas Eve was 
full of bitterness to her bruised and 
aching heart. 

*Oh, Steenie! Steenie! why were 
not you the eldest ?’ she had said fiercely, 
in the anguish of losing him after the 
cold * very well,’ which we have heard 
her pronounce, had sealed her destiny 
for life; for Angel was not one to 
look back when sie had once put her 
hand to the plough, either for evil or 
for good. She had told herself re- 
peatedly that their mutual attachment 
could never lead to happy results, If 
their union ever took place at all, it 
must be a clandestine one, for both 
her father and mother were people 
violently opposed to the idea of their 
only daughter and heiress allying her- 
self to a young penniless adventurer, 
as they called him, with nothing but 
his handsome face and chivalric nature 
to recommend him, She thought she 
had counted the cost before the conver- 
sation with her mother which she had 
determined should decide her fate; 
and she went up to the ‘Old Court’ 
that evening, knowing that she would 
leave it the affianced bride of a man 


whom she detested and loathed, but 
who would have it in his power tomake 
her eventually a baroness, and the mis- 
tress of that stately old home. 

She had never, perliaps, looked more 
beautiful than she did on that occasion 
as she entered the drawing-room of the 
* Old Cuurt,’ and Lady Hautain looked 
admiringly and even lovingly upon her, 
and thought what a handsome couple 
she and her adored nephew Steenie 
would make. She had with a woman's 
penetration long ago discovered their 
secret, and had made provisions in her 
will that her favourite should not always 
be a penniless captain, and, under cer- 
tain provisoes, had generously remem- 
bered Angel herself. 

*Come and sit by me, my dear,’ she 
said to our heroine, after having affeo- 
tionately kissed her on the cheek. ‘ You 
look like a white rose. Steenie has just 
arrived,’ she added in a whisper; * you 
know he is a captain now.’ 

‘Yes, I know it, Lady Hautain; 
Reginald told me so the other day.’ 

Lady Hautain looked surprised. Ste- 
phen had always been ‘Steenie’ on 
Angel's lips, who had known him asa 
boy, but she had never heard Reginald 
called anything but ‘Mr, Hautain’ by 
her before. 

*I wish Reginald had only a tithe of 
his good looks,’ said the kind aunt, 
who loved the younger and more worthy 
nephew with her whole heart. ‘Inever 
saw two brothers so totally unlike, both 
in person and mind.’ 

* They are a great contrast, certainly,’ 
was the young lady’s reply; ‘ but it has 
poe into a proverb, you know, the 
ascinations of younger sons, Reginald 
would scarcely change places with his 
brother if he were twice as unconth and 
ugly, and Steenie twice as handsome as 
he is.’ 

*I should not like to be too sure of 
that. Steenie possesses one advantage 
over his brother, for which I think 
Reginald would give much. You know 
what I mean, Angel, and none better 
than you.’ 

‘On the contrary, I know of none, 
dear Lady Hautain,’ replied the girl 
quickly, blushing over neck, face, and 
brow at the allusion to her own love, 
more than hinted at in the kind woman’s 
words, ‘Steenie is poor; he cannot 
afford any advantage over his elder 
brother. I do not think that Regineld 
would give much for any one that 
Steenie possesses now.’ 

* You are too diffident, child. I know 
better than that. I am sorry for 
Reginald sometimes, although it will 
be good for him to find out that he can- 
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dreadfully spoilt. 

‘He is a selfish fool, thought An 
herself, although she did not allow thi 
mental verdict on her future husband’s 
character to pass her lips; and she gave 
a slight start, as a well-known voice at 
her side, caused her to look quickly up at 
one of the handsomest faces that she 
had ever beheld, Steenie was greatly 
improved since she had seen him last ; 
he was ten years younger than his bro- 
ther Reginald, and only os arrived at 
the maturity of his manly beauty, As 
he bent over Angel's hand—tie pretty 
little traitress hand which was abvut to 
be bestowed on a rival—Lady Hautain 
might have been excused for her exulta- 
tion over the matchless beauty of the 
pair, whom I will here describe to the 
reader, before the fiat goes forth which 
is to separate them for ever and a day. 

Angel Temple was tall and slight, 
with delicately-moulded limbs of 
oriental grace, and a skin that was al- 
most dazzling in its alabaster whiteness 
and transparency. Her small shapely 
head was crowned with the finest raven 
tresses in the world, and her large, 
gazelle-like, brown eyes were deep, 
earnest, and tender; or haughty, dis- 
dainful, or indifferent, according to the 
varying moods of the owner of the lovely 


head, in which they burned like lamps 
in the temple of Diana. 
Those wonderful ~ eclipsed all 


the other charms of the face, and fas- 
cinated the beholder with their basi- 
lisk spell. Stephen Hautain looked 
into what he believed to be their true 
en depths, and felt that they had 

und him to their service either for 
life or death ; and she looked into his, 
deep, grey (and fathomable to those 
whom he loved), and felt that she had 
set the seal to his death-doom. ‘He 
will be faithful,’ she thought, ‘ faithful 
through all to me;’ and a sharp pang, 
like the sting of a steel weapon, shot 
through her heart, and left her cheek 

ler than the white flower in her hair. 

@ looked, as Lady Hautain had told 
her, handsomer than ever, and his slim 
but firmly-kuit figure was cast in the 
mould of an Apollo. 

Stephen Hautain was reckoned the 
handsomest man of his day, and was 
adored by the women of his acquaint- 
ance who had not daughters to marry; 
and Angel Temple, in whose perverted 
nature satire was a crowning gift, said 
to herself, as Reginald entered the room 
at the same moment, and gazed sulkily 
reund it until his eye lighted upon her 
own'face, ‘ Look on this picture and on 
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that,’ and did not spare the lash in the 
bitterness of her own self-contem 
Mr. Hautain, as the world called 
man whom we have introduced to our 
readers as simply ‘ Reginald,’ was not 
going to allow his fascinating brother 
to engross the attention of the woman 
whom he (Regina!d) had honoured with 
his notice; and bringing his ungainly 
person to her side by a series of awk- 
ward evolutions (which always, by the 
way, mark the progress of that odious 
anomaly, a man shy through egotistic 
self-consciousness), he commenced a 
conversation quite irrelevant to the one 
which she had begun with Stephen, 
and which had not, as yet, overstepped 
the usual conventional observances. 

*I have been trying to get up to you, 
Miss Temple, before they announced 
dinner; it is my privilege to take you 
in, you know, now. 

*You have cleared quite a passage 
for yourself amongst Lady Hautain’s 
tables and chairs,’ she replied, and 
might claim a Victoria Cross for the 
way in which you charged poor Miss 
Clementina’s hoop. She is vainly try- 
ing to look unconscious of the rent in 
her gown now. Have you no remorse, 
Mr. Hautain ? 

*Confound her gown!’ was the chi- 
valric reply, and, ‘I wish you would 
call me Reginald, Angel,’ Mr. Hautain 
added in an undertone, as he stuck 
out his arm awkwardly to her as din- 
ner was announced; ‘it’s rather hard 
on a fellow,’ he added, as they tra- 
versed the long corridor together, which 
led into the banqueting hall, ‘to be 
always snubbing one as you do.’ 

Miss Temple gave rather an irrele- 
vant answer to this leading remark on 
the part of her uncouth adorer. She 
could not help listening to the ringing 
tones of Captain Hautain’s voice, who 
was talking gaily to one of the honour- 
able spinsters before mentioned, who 
had been boiling over with indignation 
at being taken into dinner after ‘ that 
chit, Angelica Temple,’ but who was 
cooling again under the genial influence 
of Captain Hautain’s lively conversa- 
tion. 

He was 80 happy, in such buoyant 
spirits, in the radiant presence of his 
beloved, that he made himself more 
than usually eee ble, a circumstance 
which the onourable Clementina 
Hautain put down to the credit of 
her own charms. She had been the 
beauty of the fumily in a day lo 
past away, but had too wa: 
and capricious in her treatment of her 
adorers, a fact which in her dreary 
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spinsterhood, supported upon mythical 
means, and an occasional douceur from 
the generous head of her house, she now 
bitterly regretted. She was always 
throwing out ominous hints to her 
young nieces and cousins, especially 
those remarkable for their gx looks, 
about not being ‘too particular, my 
dear ;’ and frequently repeated one or 
two stanzas of an old-fashioned song, of 
which the first lines were— 


* When I was a girl of eighteen years old, 
I was as hand as hand could be ; 
My hair o’er my neck in ringlets flowed, 
And lovers came courting to me.’ 





It went on to show the danger of 
caprice and indiscriminate rejection of 
the whole army of lovers, described at 
length, beginning with the ‘ Duke with 
his coronet of gold, whose face, like his 
family, was so very old, that he would 
not do for me.’ It was a great day for 
the juvenile members of the family 
when Aunt Clemmy could be persuaded 
to favour the company with this song, 
to the accompaniment of a thrumming 
guitar, suspended round the withered 
neck by a ribbon of cerulean hue. To 
this ancient siren Captain Hautain’s 
conversation was addressed, and the 
flowers which decorated the poor palsied 
old head were tremulous with the 
leasurable emotion which agitated her 
reast. 

‘The captain made himself most 
agreeable, my dear, I assure you,’ she 
remarked to a bevy of young ladies, 
whose society this lively young creature 
greatly affected, much to their concealed 
disgust. ‘I 7 shall begin to feel 
it here,’ she added, coquettishly placing 


her hand upon the region of her heart.< 


*I really think I cut you out in that 
quarter, Miss Temple, for although he 
sat between us, he certainly devoted all 
his attention to your humble servant.’ 

‘I am sure he showed his discrimina- 
tion,’ replied that young lady satirically; 
*he is so grateful for the kindness you 
showed to his mother at school, when 
she was a little delicate child, and you 
were the eldest parlour boarder: she 
never forgot it, and told Steenie never 
to forget it either. It was very kind of 
you, Miss Clementina,’ 

Miss Clementina got very red, and 
the nent flush which afflicted her 
aquiline Hautain nose, turned like a 
danger signal, greatly to the amuse- 
ment of the Angel, whose behaviour 
was so little angelic on that Christmas 
Eve of 186—. Poor girl! Little as the 
reader will be inclined to pity her, she 
underwent a fiery ordeal when she con- 


sented, as she did consent that night, to 
become the affianced wife of Reginald, 
the heir of the Hautains, 

This was how it fell out. After dinner 
the two brothers entered the drawing- 
room at the same moment, and both ap- 
proached the sofa on which Miss Temple 
was seated, apparently lost in the con- 
templation of her bouquet of hot-house 
flowers, which had been left at the 
rectory that morning by Reginald 
himself—a great stretch of politeness on 
his part, who would have thought twice 
before undertaking the exertion of so 
much as wagging his little finger in the 
service of the best friend he 
Intruding his ungainly form between 
Captain Hautain and the object of his 
adoration, he placed himself, with some- 
thing of the assumption of ownership, at 
her side, and remarked coarsely to his 
brother, whose countenance lowered at 
this cavalier treatment at the hands of 
his rival— 

‘There's the old girl you flirted with 
at dinner winking at you, Steenie, so you 
had better go and flirt with her again. 
You're just one too many here, I can tell 
you; isn’t he, Angel ?’ 

The young lady so addressed neither 
spoke nor moved a muscle of her coun- 
tenance; she seemed as though she 
were turned to stone, and her beauty, 
always statuesque, became almost terri- 
ble in its outward calmness. Mr. 
Hautain, however, whose voice was 
thick, and whose ideas, unconnected as 
they often were after dinner, which was 
to him the one object in life, stood in 
little awe of Angel in her new mood. 
She was to him nothing more than a 
‘deuced pretty girl, quite ready to 
jump down his throat, and to whom he 
meant to throw the handkerchief that 
night, having primed himself for the 
occasion with two or three more glasses 
than usual of Lord Hautain’s old port.’ 

It was not a romantic wooing ; I do 
not wish to degrade my pen by a descrip- 
tion of a tipsy man's proposal to a girl 
who had made up her mind to sacrifice 
herself to the highest bidder for her 
rene, 4 of person and face. We can 
have but little pity for her who forged 
the fetters of her own fate. Dazzled by 
the blaze of a coronet in perspective, 
marred by the essentially worldly nature 
of her education, Angel Temple cast the 
fatal die, to which act, in the madness 
of her infatuation, she seemed to be ac- 
tually spurred on by the presence of the 
man whom she really fondly loved. She 
did not trust herself to look at him—she 
had nobility enough to feel how con- 
temptible she must ever after appear in 
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his eyes. None knew better than he 
the dislike which she entertained for the 
man whom she had just promised to 
marry, Essentially noble himself, she 
felt that she had forfeited the last claim 
to his love, and the conviction struck 
her like a deathblow. He had turned 
sharply on his heel when Angel had 
maintained silence in answer to the 
rude appeal of Reginald Hautain for 
her consent to his brother's banishment 
from her presence. He was not a man to 
take such an affront tamely; but, be- 
lieving in her truth above all things, he 
was not a man long to bear malice for 
the ee caprice of a spoilt beauty, 
even when it was exercised upon himself. 
The opportunity at last presented itself 
for a few moments of conversation with 
her privately, although it might sound 
like an anomaly to say that the time 
chosen was that during which he and 
Miss Temple were, to all outward ap- 

nee, engrossed in attention to the 

ry meanderings of a quadrille. 

*At last,’ began Stephen Hautain, 
bending his handsome head, to place it 
more on an equality with that of his 
beautiful partner—‘at last I bave an 
opportunity of a word with you. We 
have exchanged no Christmas greeting 
as yet, and, Angel, you have never con- 
gratulated me.’ 


*I do so now with all my heart, was 
the reply, ‘and for more reasons than 
one, Captain Hautain.’ 

‘I do not understand you ; you are not 
like yourself, and your cold words cut 


me to the heart. If this is to be our 
Christmas greeting, Angel, I wish to 
heaven that I had never come !’ 

‘Hush, hush, Steenie,’ said the girl, 
alarmed by the violence of his language 
and by the expression of his face, over 
which a deadly whiteness had suddenly 

read ;‘ you must not excite yourself in 

is way about a shadow; my coldness 
must be nothing to you henceforth. J 
am to marry your brother Reginald.’ 

A sort of angel, that was not an angel 
of light, seemed to possess her as she 
pronounced the cruel words; it was as 
though she had gathered all her strength 
to inflict a deadly wound with the great- 
est amount of possible pain. She had 
no wish to spare him, no intention of 
doing so; she looked up at him as she 
said the words to see if the shaft had 
told home. 
me a ee 80, pot iy drop was i 

ittle ou ign ; he only er 
hand suddenly, ‘which he had held in 
his own but a moment before, and he 
addressed no further word to her until 
he led her back to her seat on the sofa 


on which his brother Reginald lounged 
with apparent unconcern, but with a 
hatred of his brother in his heart, born 
of jealousy and of what stood with him 
in the place of love, for’the woman who 
had a few minutes before promised to 
become his wife. 

* Don't let us have too much of this, 
Angel,’ he said, thickly, with his breath 
hot with the fumes of wine, almost on 
her cheek. ‘ No larking with handsome 
cavalry captains now; Steenie was always 
rather too sweet upon you to suit my 
taste, and I am not going to stand any 
nonsense with him, I can tell you. [ 
hope you'll tell him at once that you 
and I are going to be married shortly. 
By Jove, it sounds jolly, doesn’tit? I'm 
not going to wait long, I can tell you.’ 

This was rather too much for Angel’s 
sore heart to accept without some sign 
of resentment, and of the rage and re- 
morse that was burning in her soul. 

*I am afraid you have been drinking, 
Mr. Hautain,’ she answered, haughtily ; 
and rising from her seat, she crossed the 
room, and was looking for Mrs, Temple 
to ask her to take her home at once, 
pleading a headache as the ostensible 
cause, when Lady Hautain intercepted 
her in mid-career, and taking her hand 
affectionately, said, ‘You will give us 
one song before you go, my dear, won't 
you ?—I make it my particular request,’ 

* Anything to oblige you, Lady Hau- 
tain,’ Miss Temple said, and she went 
dreamily to the piano, which was open 
invitingly, and seemed to court the touch 
of one of the most accomplished musi- 
cians that had ever swept its chords. 
Her voice, like Annie Laurie’s, was‘ low’ 
and very ‘ sweet,’ and she sang an Eng- 
lish ballad with a feeling which few 
could equal and none eclipse. The words 
which she selected on this occasion 
thrilled through the hearts of her hear- 
ers ; they were those of Byron’s, begin- 
ning— 

* When we two parted in silence and tears, 

Half broken-hearted to sever for years ; 

Pale grew thy cheek, and cold, colder thy kiss, 

Truly that hour foretold sorrow to this.’ 

When she had concluded there was 
silence in the room for some moments, 
and then the voice of her affianced bride- 
groom broke the spell, as he exclaimed 
enthusiastically, ‘Bravo! bravo! but 
give us something livelier now to cheer 
us up a little. That was but a dismal 
Christmas ditty, Angel, after all.’ 

‘I must wish you good-night,’ that 
young lady said, addressing her hostess, 
and sweeping haughtily past Reginald 
without condescending to to him, 
and ‘ good-night’ she said also to Stephen 
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Hautain, who returned the adieu with 
an expression in his eyes which smote 
to Angel’s heart like a kni 

‘I shall see him to-morrow,’ she 
thought, as they drove home, ‘and he 
shall not look at me so again; for once 
I will break my resolution ; I will never 
marry that cub. 

She comforted herself with the reflec- 
tion, but it came too late; the next day 
her eyes anxiously sought one ‘ curled 
and comely head’ above the Christmas 
decorations of the manor pew ; but they 
sought it in vain. Stephen Hautain 
had left the ‘Old Court’ early on that 
Christmas morning. 


———— 


CHAPTER IL. 
FOUR YEARS LATER. 

It was Christmas Eve at the ‘Old 
Court’ once more, but circumstances had 
sadly changed during the four years 
which had elapsed, since we saw the 
happy party assembled there, under the 
auspices of the hospitable old lord. 

Since that time his soul had been 
summoned away from this earth, and 
sorely missed at Christmas time: amongst 
all that wide circle of friends and rela- 
tions, to whom he had endeared himself 
by the kindness of his heart and temper, 
there was one poor widowed soul who 
felt that each recurrence of the holy 
feast was only to be kept now for her, 
as celebrating the arrival at another 
milestone towards the ‘ house not made 
with hands,’ whither what she most 
cherished in this world had gone before 
her to his home. Hautain was 
what the world calls brokenhearted ; 
but it was merely a figure of speech’ to 
express, that her ions had been 
weaned from this world, and fixed on a 
better one ; but there was still balm in 
Gilead for the wounded heart even here; 
there was no bitterness in her sorrow; 
she had only laid up her treasure for a 
time; she mourned, but she did not re- 

ine. One constant loving companion 

she in her sorrow and with “— 


her side, to read with her, 7 wi 


her, and hope with her. utain 

ere long to pass ly to the 
fair land of promise, which she now 
seemed to realise even in her day- 
dreams. 


There was one thorn, however, that 
she prayed, if it were God's will, to see 
removed from her breast before she died; 
and to be itted to stretch her feeble 

essing over the head of her 
nephew was the one 


but no word or tiding of him had 
reached the ‘Old Court’ since the 
Christmas Eve of 1860, when he received 
at Angel’s hands the stroke which had 
b his life. 

Reginald, his elder brother, had died 
from the effects of an accident in the 
hunting-field one year after the old lord 
departed this life, so that at his decease 
Stephen had become Lord Hautain. 
But these events had occurred two 1 
years ago, and nothing had been 
of the missing heir. It was about four 
o'clock in the afternoon on Christmas 
Eve, as I said before, when the widowed 
Lady Hautain and her now constant 
companion, whom I will only designate 
for the present by her Christian name of 
* Angelica,’ or ‘ Angel,’ sat together in 
the drawing-room at the ‘Old Court,’ 
beth dressed in deep mourning—both 
musing sadly over their retrospective 
gaze into the past. 

* Angel,’ said the elder lady at last, 
‘perhaps I ought not to say so to you, 
but I begin to give up hope. We must 
have heard something during these two 
years if—if he had been alive,’ she added, 
while sobs choked her further utterance. 
* Oh! how I have prayed to see him once 
again,’ she went on after a pause ; ‘then 
I could say indeed with truth, “Lord, 
now lettest thou thy servant depart in 


‘Oh, spare me, spare me, dear Lady 
Hautain!” said the young girl at her 
side, down whose colourless cheek the 
tears refused to flow, and on whose 

id lips the words trembled like 
eaves at the approach of a storm ; ‘ there 
is a sting and a reproach to me in every 
word you say, and I would give all that 
remains of my wretched, wasted life to 
Se a eee Se 
say he is dead! You say, “Jf he 
been alive.” O my God! my God! my 
heart is broken at 4 


itself very much frightened her. 
took her to her heart, and soothed and 
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must go and lie down now. Will you 
come with me, or stay here ?’ 

‘I will stay here unless you want me: 
it was in this room, and on this very day, 
that I sealed my own fate; it is here 
that I will pray Heaven that, if possible, 
it might not have included his in its 
own bitterness, He must have forgotten 
me now, surely, Lady Hautain ?’ 

‘I cannot say, my love. Your fault 
has been repented of and cruelly atoned ; 
it is not for us to forestall the judgments 
of Heaven. Pray for him, dear child, 
for yourself, for us all, and I will pray 
that your prayers may be heard.’ 

So Angel was left in her solitude to 
shed bitter tears over the fate of the 
man whom she had never ceased to love 
more madly than ever since the time 
that her own wicked and ambitious act 
had driven him from her side for ever.’ 

The evening of the day, which had 
been bright, frosty, and seasonable, 
closed up on the ‘ Old Court’ in the splen- 
dour of a winter sunset, and still Angel 
lingered in the oriel window, not, how- 
ever, gazing out upon the scene, which 
in all its beauty was full of sadness for 
her. She was on her knees, with her 
slender white hands crossed on the black 
folds of her dress, and her head bowed 
in self-humiliation, while from her beau- 
tiful eyes the heavy tears fell like rain 
upon the polished oak boards on which 
she knelt. ‘Oh, Steenie, Steenie!’ she 
murmured softly under her breath, 
‘come back to me, or I shall die; my 
heart is breaking fast. If he is dead, [ 
am his murderess. Oh, Steenie! I can- 
not pray |’ 

As uttered the last words, the 
door opened softly, and a voice said, 
* Here is Lady Hautain, sir; if you take 
the responsibility upon yourself, I can 
only warn you not to startle her sud- 
denly, for she is a great invalid.’ 

It was the voice of Mrs. Merthyr, the 
housekeeper, and the words were pro- 
nounced slowly and distinctly, as though 
to give time to the inmates of the cham- 
ber to prepare themselves for a surprise, 
and the warning was intended for the 
aged Lady Hautain, whose absence 
from her usual position in her arm-chair 
the deepening darkness prevented from 

ing apparent, 

The door closed as softly as it had 
opened—closed upon the newly-found 
possessor of the barony of Hautain, 
upor Stephen, the long-lost heir, whose 
eyes, keener than those of the old house- 
keeper, discovered at once the sable- 
draped figure in the window, and recog- 
nised the well-known outlines of her 
form at once. 

* Angel,” said a low voice, that seemed 


to speak to her in solemn tones from 
beyond the region of the grave— Angel, 
I am come back! Have @ warmer 
welcome for me than you Thad four years 
ago, or is even sisterly love dead within 
your bosom? You need not shrink from 
me; I am your brother now.’ 

She had not shrunk from him as he 
interpreted the sinking movement of her 
slight and wasted frame, that, after a 
reed-like swaying motion to and fro, 
sank upon the floor at his feet. She 
had fainted; the sudden realisation of 
her hopes had been too much for her 
in her weakened state of health, and she 
had fallen into a tearless swoon. Then 
the words of warning which he had 
neglected came too late to his ears, ‘ for 
her ladyship is a great invalid,’ and 
filled him with remorse, he believing 
that they had been applied to her, to 
his brother’s widow, the youthful Lady 
Hautain, for dearly as he loved his aunt, 
it had not been to her that his thoughts 
had flown on the occasion of his first 
visit to his unexpected inheritance. 

*I have killed herat last!’ he uttered 
aloud. ‘My love! my darling! Oh, 
speak to me, Angel, once again! I 
will be a true brother to you, I will 
never speak again of the love that is 
killing me! Oh, Angel, say that you 
forgive me! Speak to me!—look at 
me!’ And he pressed his lips on that 
cold, statue-like brow, as though his 
own jonate eagerness could endow 
it with the flush of life. He would not 
ring, or call for assistance; those pre- 
cious moments were too dear to him to 
waste; once more with his beloved 
alone. He laid her tenderly on a sofa, 
against the crimson draperies of which 
her white face shone with an unearthly 
lustre, and taking a silver flask from 
his pocket, he proceeded to touch her 
lips with the contents. 

Often in his wild prairie life had the 
contents of that little flask restored 
vital power and energy to his own ex- 
hausted frame, and he knew from ex- 
perience the best remedies to apply in 
case of what modern doctors have m 
tified by the name of ‘syncope.’ After 
a few moments a quiver agitated the 
thickly-fringed lids, that had hitherto 
lain in the stillness of death on the 
marble cheek beneath them, and a slight 
flush of colour spread itself over the 

ure pale face. Angel was returning to 
ife. The first word that came to her 
trembling lip was ‘Steenie!’ and her 
first action was to cover the hand that 
lay in her own with kisses and fast- 
rushing tears, and not until then did 
Lord utain withdraw it from her 
keeping, with an expression on his face 
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that was almost stern, ‘Angel,’ he 
said, in a low, firm voice, ‘do not send 
me from you again. I will be a brother 
to you, if you will let me. But it must 
rest with you; I cannot promise to 
withstand this from you again,’ 

‘You will forgive me all, Steenie, 
when you know all. I have deserved 
this from you. I will take anything 
from you—I was going to say, even a 
broken heart ; but that is already mine. 
But God has forgiven me, for he has 
sent you back to me before I die.’ 

‘ Do not talk of forgiving, Angel,’ he 
said, kissing her on the forehead ; ‘ I for- 
gave you, my poor child, long ago; but 
now all that is left for us is to be true 
to ourselves.’ 

The young and singularly lovely girl 
raised her dark, wondering eyes to the 
face of her beloved. Suddenly it flashed 
upon her mind that he was trying to 
break to her that some insuperable 
barrier still existed to their future 
union; and putting her hand into his, 
and looking into his eyes, she said, * You 
have something to tell me, Steenie ; that 
there is someting between us still. Tell 
me at once; it is the punishment of 
Heaven for my faults towards you. But 
it is almost too bitter to bear; tell me 
gently, but tell me at once.’ 

It was now Lord Hautain’s turn to 
look wonderingly at that fair upturned 
face before him, which he believed to be 
the face of a sister, as he said, ‘ Any- 
thing between us still, Angel? Why 
do you mock me in this way, when there 
is everything between us, as you must 
best know—you who fixed the immu- 
table barrier by your own free will? 
You must let me be a brother to you, or 
nothing, Lady Hautain.’ 

The last words were said in so sad a 
tone, that they sank deeply, painfully 
into poor Angel’s heart, for they told of 

ears of weary suffering, like those she 

herself undergone. With her they 
had purified and elevated; with him 
the strengthened, and perhaps a 
little embittered; but then he had been 
cruelly injured, and his nature was loyal 
to the core. 

Such natures are embittered, when 
they are betrayed as his had been, 
when the noblest emotions of his soul 
had been concerned, But she had balm 
to heal all these deep heart-wounds 
now; and her eyes shone with a new 
light, that illuminated her pale face as 
she answered, ‘Steenie, you are mis- 
taking me for some one else; I am not 

‘our sister; I am not Lady Hautain. 
8 it possible that you have not heard 
that I am Angel Temple still? I broke 
off my engagement of one day with your 


brother, even before had left Eng- 
land and me. I could not give you up 
so easily as you thought. Oh, Steenie! 
you do not w how sore my punish- 
OM has been, buat I fully deserved it 

As the poor girl pronounced the 
words—the talismanic words—I am 


Angel Temple still, her lover sprang 
quickly to his feet, while his whole 
frame shook with the strength of his 
new-found joy ; and tears streamed down 
his cheeks for the first time since the 

ralyzing stroke which had fallen on 

is heart in that very room four years 


ago. 

They had both suffered much; owing 
to the fault of one; but Angel—as it 
was just that she should—had suffered 
the most. She had lost her mother and 
her lover in those few years, and the 
sable robes which she wore for the 
former were the emblem of the desola- 
tion which the loss of the other had 
caused. She had mourned for him as 
few can mourn and live, and her sorrow 
was now telling upon her health, In 
Lady Hautain she had found another 
mother, one who had directed her 
thouglits to the only fountain of conso- 
lation for such sorrow as hers; but the 
oe of the long-lost lover would never 

filled by other than himself. 

He had been living a wild life in the 
far-distant prairies of the west, cut off, 
as it were, from the land of the living, 
as regarded those who loved him and 
whom he loved, and chance only had 
revealed to him the fact that he had 
become the possessor of the barony of 
Hautain —a circumstance which he 
heard with unfeigned regret. 

She was lost to him still! What 
were titles and lands to him now? He 
would have to meet Angel next, as a 
brother, with an immutable barrier be- 
tween himself and her, But his dut 
called him to England; and duty wi 
him was a power stronger than death. 
It took him home; it took him to the 
side of one who, as a sister, he would 
have prayed never to see again; and in 
the end it brought him his reward, 
There was nothing between them, after 
all; they were free; they were each 
other’s ; they were blessed indeed. 

Words could not paint the rapture of 
those two tried hearts, united now for 
ever, without a cloud or a speck on the 
dim horizon of their future fates. It 
was a Christmas of the truest rejoicing 
that the ‘Old Court’ had ever known, 
for it was joy that trod upon the very 
heels of death and despair; and as the 
morning of that holy day dawned upon 
their waking eyes, two fond and thank- 
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ful hearts offered up mute adoration to 
the giver of all earthly good. Stephen 
said to his beloved on that day, ‘I have 
thought of you sometimes when I gazed 

at the star-lit sky, and a voice has 
whispered to me, She is your Angel 
still; and the thought has kept me 
from bitterness, and perhaps from worse. 
The newspaper which at last reached 
me said that Lord Hautain had died 
childless, but it did not say unmarried ; 
how could I guess that your engage- 
ment to him had been broken off? 
My last hope failed when the house- 
keeper said, “ Lady Hautain is in the 


drawing-room, sir ;” for I never thought 
it was my aunt that she alluded to; 
and when I saw you kneeling there, 
Angel, in your black robes, how little 
did I imagine that you were still free, 
and praying for me!’ 

*Do not say praying, Steenie ; I could 
not pray. I was yearning for you, and 
you came back to me, that was all. I 
am only an angel in name, as no one 
knows better than you; but I will try 
to be an angel to you for ever—ever- 
more,’ she said, looking up fondly into 
his face. And all I can add is, that up 
to the time being she has kept her word. 


- NEW YEAR FANCIES. 


HE New Year’s morn. The solemn chime 
Rings from the belfry o’er the snow, 
And echoes through the river’s flow, 
Amid the rocks that frown at Time. 


The New Year’s morn. The golden stars 
Are gleaming in their solemn calm, 
As though their majesty were balm 

For ill that wounds, and thought that jars. 


And oh! the memories that rise 
As peal the far-off bells—they wake 
Visions whose sleep no power may break, 
And bring the light to long-closed eyes. 


And oh! the memories that cling 

Around this old oak-panelled room ; 

The pine-logs flashing through the gloom, 
Seem sparkles from life’s early spring ! 


* After long years!’ I rest again, / 
This ancient home, it seems to me, 
Wearied with travel o’er the sea, 

Holds anodyne for carking pain. 


The bells are pealing out as sound 

The voices of a blessed dream, 

That float athwart life's hurried stream, 
And hold the eager hearer bound. 


Oh! bells ring on. The music sweet 
That quivers o’er the snow-fields bright, 
In the full moon will put to flight 

My bitter thoughts, and bid me greet 


The veiled New Year with hope and peace, 
That in its secrets I may find 
The influence that bids the mind 

From sorrow take its just release, 


And learn to stud this life of ours 
With gems of purity and truth ; 
That—as in sunny dreams of youth— 
We plant the path with deathless flowers ! 


W. 


R. 
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BOOKS TO READ. 
By Counrrss M@——. 


‘OU ask me, my friends, for the 
names of a boxful of books. 
Down far in the quiet country 
amongst winding Devonshire lanes, 
and away in the north again amidst 
the wild Yorkshire moors, on the 
banks of blue Scottish lakes, and on 
the Welsh hill-sides, everywhere 
villages nestle, and everywhere 
books are read. Even in gay Paris, 
amidst the bright-lighted streets, in 
the warm southern towns overhang- 
ing the blue Mediterranean, wher- 
ever the English go, there also new 
books are asked for. And lastly, in 
English colonies the want is the 
greatest of all. It is a matter of 
moment that the new box from 
England should be really to the 
taste of those who have sent so far 
for it, and so anxiously watched for 
its coming. 

I can picture the disappointment 
in, a book chosen merely by name. 
It is so very easy and yet so hard to 
choose books. A single sentence 
that suits one reveals that an author 
may please, but without any speci- 
men how can one judge of the style? 
Tastes in books are so various, hap- 
pily for readers. To me there are 
ew things so charming as those 
books that bring before one the 
fresh, keen country scents, the min- 
gling of the odours of pine-wood 
and elder-flowers, the whitewashed 
boulder with its whiff of salt sea— 
these were the first touches that 
seized me in ‘Adam Bede.’ I know 
that is an old book, but can one 
read it too often? After every ab- 
sence I come home to it for fresh 
fields. The scent of country over it 
is something almost unequalled. 
And out in distant lands, where 
English hearts set towards home, 
how they must dream with pleasure, 
still mixed with fond pain perhaps, 
over the matchless description of 
the sunny, shadowy, long Sunday 
afternoon. 

To some people, I think, books 
are chiefly pictures. How many of 
us, from children, have seen pic- 
tures in the Bible? Have we not 
all realised the low-arched cave at 


Bethlehem, and fancied we saw the 
flocks of sheep scattered white on 
the hills, and heard the low, tinkling 
bells, and the shepherds calling their 
flocks? and have we not also seen 
the march of the stately kings 
coming from the east, with gems 
and colours glittering, across the 
golden sands, under the blue eastern 
sky, with the lamp-like stars hang- 
ing roundly in that transparent air, 
and with the knots of palm-trees 
that waved over wells at mid-day ? 
We painted pictures early: it isa 
habit that grows on us, and infi- 
nitely delicious are books that sketch 
ictures for us. And yet how many 
ks we read that don’t give us 
one picture. Sometimes it seems to 
me that the writer must first see 
before he can describe; and that, 
alas! some writers have but little 
knack of seeing. Their books are 
words, words, words, weary, may be, 
to write, but wearier far to read. 
‘ Like to like,’ says the proverb, but 
in a great many instances it is oppo- 
site things that attract. Who has 
not noticed often how lame ple 
love quick motion; how blind peo- 
le write of light? All that we 
ve most beautiful of the glorious 
daylight and of the cloudy darkness, 
the fairest sunrise painted us, is 
— by Milton, blindly. Town- 
wellers yearn for the country, the 
quiet country people, in their turn, 
are longing to be in the life and 
the whirl of cities, Men who are 
living in England are happy in tales 
of afar; and who that is exiled from 
home but drinks in with eagerest 
joy the stories of her fair mornings, 
when heavy dews silver the lawns, 
and of her low, red sunsets which 
gleam on the oaks of home; long, 
slanting gleams of sunlight that 
made golden the emerald lawns—long 
and flickering shadows that fall from 
the sweeping larch? It must be a 
happy power that brings before one 
afar some glimpse of his own loved 
home. I don’t think there is any 
wer a writer might envy so much. 
@ flash of recollection that wakes 
at the primrose-banks, the old asso- 
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lanes, and which the names honey- 
suckle and violets call up, of the 
days when they too gathered the 
fragrant spoils long ago—the memo- 
ries that are so sweet, who may not 
love to awake them ? 

Among the books of this year there 
is one that must charm multitudes. 
A book that gives one great picture 
is well worth a Claude or a Raphael ; 
and though to some persons, per- 
mers, a classical subject falls dead, 

ill for its picture of spring I can- 
not imagine the mind that will not 
rejoice exceedingly in Mr. Algernon 
Swinburne’s ‘ Atalanta in Calydon.’ 


‘When the hounds of spring are on winter's 
traces, 
The mother of months, in meadow or plain, 
Fills the shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain ; 


. . 7 . 


* For winter’s rains and ruins are over, 
And all the season of snows and sins ; 
The days dividing lover and lover, 
The light that loses, the night that wins; 
And time remembered is grief forgotten, 
And frosts are slain and flowers begotten ; 
And in green underwood and cover, 
Blossom by blossom the spring begins. 


* The full streams feed on flowers of rushes, 
Ripe grasses trammel a travelling foot, 
The faint fresh flame of the young year flushes 
From leaf to flower, and flower to fruit ; 
And fruit and leaf are as gold and fire, 
And the oat is heard above the lyre, 
And the booféd beel of a satyr crushes 
The chestnut husk by the chestnut root.’ 


Jean Ingelow’s poems are full of 
English pictures, and they also min- 
gle the human interests everywhere. 

The first poem of this little book 
with its name ‘Divided,’ and its 
widening brook, is a lovely picture 
of our living nature, of the inani- 
-_ things which take its reflected 

fe. 


‘ An empty sky, a world of heather, 
Purple of foxglove, yellow of broom ; 
We two among them wading together, 
Shaking out honey, treading perfume. 


‘ Crowds of bees are giddy with clover, 
Crowds of grasshoppers skip at our feet ; 
Crowds of larks at their matins hang over, 
Thanking the Lord for a life so sweet. 


* Flusheth the rise with her purple favour, 
Gloweth the cleft with her golden ring; 
* ’T wixt the two brown butierflies waver, 
* Lightly settle, and sleepily swing. 


* We two walk till the purple dieth, 
And short dry grass under foot is brown ; 
Bat one little streak at a distance lieth, 
Green like a ribbon to prank the down. 


*Tinkle, tinkle, sweetly it sung to us, 
Light was our talk as of faéry bells ; 
Faéry wedding-bells faintly rung to us, 
Down in their fortunate parallels. 
*‘ Hand in hand while the sun peered over, 
We lapped the grass on that youngling spring ; 
Swept back its rushes, smoothed its clover, 
And said, “ Let us follow it westering.” 


‘Sing on! we sing in the glorious weather, 
Till one steps over the tiny strand ; 
So narrow, in sooth, we go on together, 
On either brink we go band in hand. 
*The back grows wider, the hands must sever, 
On either margin, our songs all done ; 
We move apart, while she singeth ever, 
Taking the course of the stooping sun. 
> > . . 
* Glitters the dew and shines the river, 
Up comes the lily and dries her bell ; 
But two are walking apart for ever, 
And wave their hands for a mute farewell. 
. . > . 
* And as I walk by the vast calm river, 
The awful river so dread to see, 


I say, “Thy breadth and thy depth for ever, 


Are bridged by his thoughts that cross to 
me.”’ 


Those who like old-fashioned sto- 
ries, in days when gigs were still 
known, and doctors rode rounds in 
gaiters, and people drank tea cosily 
and walked home at night with a 
lantern, and when life moved on 
slower wheels, and its quieter plea- 
sures were rather thoughtfully 
sipped and then drunk up appre- 
ciatively, then just tasted and left in 
haste, as a cup of hot coffee is at 
the Swindon Junction—people like 
these will rejoice with me in the pic- 
turesque ‘Sylvia’s Lovers, and in 
* Wives and Daughters,’ where sym- 
pathy is once more allowed to re- 
place sensation. I wonder if other 
people are apt to share my wish 
that some of the pleasantest authors 
would vary their motif a little. 
Miss Braddon’s bigamy or mis- 
taken identity, Mrs. Wood’s painful 
secret revealed in the third volume, 
Mr. Trollope’s succession, even, of 
very changeable people, would be a 
little trying if people were not glad 
of any such well-written ‘life.’ ‘The 
Belton Estate,’ again, has much the 
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same plot, it seems, as that of ‘Can 
you Forgive Her?’ only in this case 
our sympathies go much more with 
the heroine. Jilting, or changing 
one’s mind, is not a pretty trait; 
and when it happens éo ladies, one 
is apt to accord to them, even when 
Lily Dales, a rather contemptuous 
pity, as that which is granted to one 
who lacks attraction to hold. It 
may be unjust, but it is natural. In 
both these stories, however, the lady 
seems to drift into the best line at 
last; but in the former one Lady 
Glencora Palliser, with her impul- 
sive, pretty, throughly naughty na- 
turalness, wins one’s heart so com- 
pletely that the cold, would-be good 
Alice, with her monstrous amount 
of self-esteem that can't believe in 
having erred, is simply as a foil 
to her. 

There is another not new book— 
less read, perhaps, than it ought to 
be, and than it would be if its style 
was more widely known—I mean 
Helps’ ‘Spanish Conquest,’ which 
reads like a great tragic poem, with 
its vast human interests, its pictures 
of strife and intrigue; of great 
designs balked by treachery; of 
striving conscientiousness and wil- 
ful misrepresentation; of respon- 
sibilities felt and yet misused. It 
is a long tragedy, where a nation 
counts as one man. And then it 
has the Se momma great for 
our minds to follow—of the gigantic 
works, and of the organization of 
countries and of governments, that 
we are apt sometimes to look at 
superciliously, and to think that 
they were uncivilised. 

Among stories of the day, a 
— one is ‘ Agnes,’ the new tale 

y Mrs. Oliphant, which seems to 
bear the stamp of so much sorrow 
on it. 

It is a sad book—but terribly 
true to life. The self-consumed life 
described of Beatrice Trevelyan is 
— true to nature, and sadder 

y a great deal than even Agnes’ 
own life, who suffers through those 
she loves. 

There is a great difficulty, we must 
feel, in maintaining that pathos and 
dignity required by a sad story, with 
the incongruous circumstances of 
a village blacksmith’s daughter 


married toa gentleman. The simple 
feminine character, that shapes into 
any mould, is, however, as well 
drawn as the hard, self-dissecting, 
icy woman of fashion; and we 


never are shocked in her by incon- 


gruity. 

With masterly analysis, the author 
follows out every trace of shabbiness 
—every retour me sur~méme—of the 
extremely inferior, but frightfully 
commonplace hero. 

It is to us a revelation how many 
men might act like him. It is really 
shocking to be obliged to own ‘ how 
naturally he acted.’ It is sad if such 
things should reveal our own dor- 
mant depths of shabbiness! 

The book to me is a hard one. 
It is so keen and unswerving. 
It is a cruel picture of how cruel 
life is around us. I like so much 
more those books that see life quite 
honestly, through a rosier glass— 
books that reflect those people who 
can’t believe ill of their neighbours, 
and who accredit every one with 
some happy quality that makes 
them into our friends. Are not 
those books pleasant that show us 
life as it might be, and as, in our 
young day-dreams, we all have 
fondly painted it? But then, indeed, 
there are people who never can stop 
day-dreaming, and who refuse to 
allow that the dream equals the 
reality. It is so very true that no 
outward circumstance can colour 
life so strongly as the tone of each 
mind which fixes its true tint. A 
merry, thankful spirit finds it so 
hard to be quite miserable. 

There was a charming little 
toral published two years ago, where 
we have for a heroine a prickly 
wild English rosebud. his is 
‘ Winifred’s Wooing; the brightest 
and prettiest picture that captivates 
with its freshness. It is not like 
Agnes; it is as the sunbeam that 
plays lightly on the surface of the 
deep dark waters, whose depths may 
hy their turn, stirred by a firmer 


To those who like French stories, 
and who dread the name of George 
Sand, one is doing a kindness in 
naming ‘La Mare du Diable;’ it is 
a simple, quiet, prose-idyl sort of 
story, perfectly unobjectionable, and 
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extremely pretty in its very natural, 
vivid, life-like touches. 

It is pleasant thus to dive for a mo- 
ment into French t life, as in 
the un-English ‘Sybille’ it is amus- 
ing to see the efforts made, under 
imperial patronage, to produce in 
France a popular novel that should 
not be bad. A charming contrast 
to ‘Sybille’ is found, however, in 
the ‘Rose Leblanc’ of Lady G. 
Fullerton, who writes with such 
natural ease in the very style that 
the French writer strains to attain. 
‘Constance Sherwood’ is as far re- 
moved in class as in date from the 
former, and is considered—no doubt 
partly owing to the family papers 
open to its author—to be a wonder- 
ful transcript of the ways and man- 
ners, and of the griefs and terrors of 
the sad time it dates in. 

But now we must not linger over 
the pleasant essays that are so 
suggestive in ‘The Silver Age;’ we 
can only touch on the Dutch, pic- 
ture-like, uneventful ‘ Miss Russell’s 
Hobby,’ on the large western nature, 
and on the photographed details of 
the popular ‘Gayworthys, and of 
‘Faith Gartney’s Girlhood.’ Then 
there is ‘Carry’s Confession,’ a 
pretty and touching low-life tale; 
‘The Hillyars and the Burtons,’ 
where sweet bells jangle marvel- 
lously ; the highly amusing French- 
ness of the Paris-bred daughter in 
the old English story of ‘ Lindis- 
farn Chase ;’ and sensational ‘ Guy 


Deverill,’ with incidents not too 
vraisemblable, ‘Maxwell Drewitt,’ 
again, with its desolate revenge re- 
pented of, has the same painful in- 
terest that all Mrs. Trafford’s works 
have—forcing us to dwell long on 
life’s saddest side. ‘The World in 
the Church; ‘City and Suburb;’ 
‘The Moor and the Fens ;’ ‘ George 
Geith,’—one is but sadder in its too 
life-like life than another. They all 
possess us with sadness that is, we 
feel, too real—and long-sustained 
sadness does the full work of sensa- 
tion. 

The book kept till the last is in- 
deed not least; it is pretty, natural 
‘Christian’s Mistake.’ It is such a 
simple home book; so affectionate 
and so womanly, and it draws such 
sympathy to the large-souled hus- 
band, with his true and honest, too 
anxiously-loving wife. 

No one, I hope, will accuse me of 
having betrayed plots, though really 
there is much reason on the side of 
audacious readers who will claim to 
know the plot first, and see how it 
is carried out. In stories that rest 
most on character, this adds very 
much to the interest; just as, in 
real life, we trace back from the new 
catastrophe to its remotest cause. 
And now, as I think once more of 
the long list of books that are named 
here, I wish exceedingly heartily 
that, instead of some other person, 
I was going for the first time to 
read them. 
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HAT ‘All the world’s a stage, 
and all the men and women 
players,’ is true in a more literal 
sense than Jacques intended when 
he painted his word picture of the 
Seven Ages. Man is an imitative 
animal, and his aptitude for copying 
the words and actions of others is 
the first faculty which he exhibits 
when lying in his nurse’s lap. The 
little rogue who learns to lisp the 
word ‘mamma,’ who essays to stand 
upon his chubby legs and put one 
foot before the other, in the first 
effort to walk, has entered upon the 
life of an actor. He acts the boy, 
he acts the youth, he acts the man. 
In all these parts he copies what he 
sees. His voice is a copy, his car- 
riage is a copy, even his expression 
is a reproduction of the habit of 
some one else whom he has seen 
and observed. And the time when 
he is most observant, and the imita- 
tive faculty is most active within 
him, is the period of his childhood. 
It is much easier to teach a child of 
five or six years old to act a part in 
a play than to teach a grown-up 
nm; and it is a fact, well known 
those who have had experience 
of the theatre, that the infant pro- 
digy who enacts Hop o’ my Thumb 
or Prince Arthur so prettily when 
he is six years old, in most cases 
grows up to be a‘ perfect stick.’ In 
cases where the child has a genius 
for acting, improvement comes with 
age and experience; but where the 
aptitude is merely of the ordinary 
sort, which all children possess in a 
greater or less degree, the faculty 
loses its strength in proportion as 
the youthful passion for imitation 
declines. 

Most observant theatre-goers will 
have noticed how uniformly well 
children perform their parts, how 
seldom they forget their words, how 
natural and even affecting they are 
sometimes. Last night I went to 
see King John, at Drury Lane, and 
the only actor among them who 
touched nature—though there were 
many old and experienced actors 
on the stage—was the little boy 
Percy Roselle. It isa hundred to 


one, however, if this child-actor 
will sustain his reputation,’ as the 
critics say, when he becomes a man. 
There are scores of infant prodigies 
who made a great noise in their 
swaddling-days, when they toddled 
rather than trod the boards, who 
are now taking checks, sbifting 
scenes, or figuring among the super- 
numeraries, 

These reflections arose in my 
mind one day, not long ago, when I 
saw a crowd of children besieging 
the stage-door of Drury Lane 
Theatre. It had been intimated that 
children were — for the pan- 
tomime, and on the barest hint, and 
long before the time when they were 
wanted, these eager candidates had 
presented themselves. They were 
of both sexes, of all ages, varying 
from four to fourteen, and of various 
conditions. Some were clean and 
well clad, others were dirty and 
ragged. The very young ones were 
accompanied by their mothers or 
some grown-up relative; the big 
boys were there to negotiate for 
themselves. It was acurious scene, 
and it had two distinct aspects. 
The mothers and relatives looked 
careworn and anxious, for to them 
it was a matter of bread, a matter of 
fire in the cold winter nights. The 
children were joyous, eager, and ex- 
pectant, for to them it was a matter 
of pleasant occupation. 

Little children, who live in Bel- 
grave Square and thereabouts, listen 
to me. You have good mammas 
who, about this time of the year, 
come into your beautiful nursery or 
play-room, wearing smiles and satin 
dresses and diamond rings, and say, 
‘My darlings, Christmas will be here 


shortly, and I intend to give a party, 


to which you may invite all your 
little friends and companions. You 
shall have a beautiful Christmas 
tree, my darlings, with all sorts of 
nice things upon it, and you shall 
have a band to play to you while 
you dance.’ And you clap your 
hands and rejoice, for you will all 
be so happy. 

Now, there are little children who 
live in cellars and garrets rcund 
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about Drury Lane, who have also 
mammas ; and about this time 
mammas leave their 
wash-tubs and run out into the 
nearest alleys, where their darlings 
are playing in the mud, and say, 
. 1 | darlings, Christmas is at hand, 
and there is to be a grand panto- 
mime at Drury Lane, and you are 
invited to play fairies, and you shall 
have pretty clothes and sixpence a 
night.’ And those darlings, who are 
very hungry, and have no shoes and 
stockings, clap their dirty little 
hands and rejoice, for it will be so 
comfortable in the bright warm 
theatre on the cold winter nights, 
and their sixpence will buy a very 
little bit of supper for their good 
mammas, and their good papas, and 
their good little brothers Bm pr tee 
who will anxiously sit up until they 
come home from the play. 

Little children, who reside in Bel- 
grave Square and thereabouts, think, 
when you are sitting seeing the pan- 
tomime this season, of those little 
children from Drury Lane and 
thereabouts who are helping to 
amuse you. 

It is curious to think that the 
pantomime, which is produced 
chiefly for the amusement of chil- 
dren, is sometimes mainly repre- 
sented by children. Two or three 
years ago the great attraction of the 
pantomime at Drury Lane Theatre 
was a scene in which a crowd of 
Lilliputian masons built a house. 
They came in in a great throng, 
each with a little trowel in his hand, 
and, dispersing themselves over a 
line which marked the foundations 
of the house, they began to clink 
their trowels, appearing to be very 
po toe laying bricks; and to this 
clinking and chipping music the 
wall rises as if 


by magic masons’ 
art, and as it goes up and up, the 
little masons rise with it, standing 
upon ladders and scaffolds, and still 
clinking and chipping, until we see 


them crowning their work by nail- 
ing on the slates. This scene made 
the success of the pantomime. It 
was what the town talked about, it 
was what the town paid its money 
to see; and the artistes who amused 
the public for so many nights, and 
drew so much money to the theatre, 


were dirty little boys and girls from 
the gutters of that ‘ part of Holborn 
christened High,’ where a celebrated 
ancestor of theirs lost himself, and 
caused great anguish to his dis- 
tracted mother. Again, last year, 
the ‘great sensation’ of the Drury 
Lane pantomime was a forest scene, 
where a swarm of little imps and 
gnomes descended from the trees 
upon the stage, like a shower of 
animated chestnuts shaken from the 
branches by the wind. It was a 
great success, and the children did 
it all. 

Curious, is it not, to reflect that so 
much of our amusement is afforded 
by the children of the poor? Ina 
higher sphere the grown-up folks 
amuse the little ones ; here the little 
ones amuse the grown-up folks. 
Who amuses those fairies in fustian 
who amuse us? Have they any 
toys? Does any one sing to them 
or tell them stories? Have they 
any little books of those fairy tales 
which they help to represent at 
Christmas time? Have they ever 
seen a pantomime as we see it, from 
the seats in the front? Some of 
them, I am sure, never have seen a 
pantomime, and have no notion 
what it is like, though they have 
been fairies, and frogs, and fireflies, 
and various other characters, human 
and superhuman, zoological and en- 
tomological in many. 

One little fairy I know, whose 
idea of a Christmas pantomime does 
not range beyond the confines of an 
onion. That onion is her pantomi- 
mical world. It was an onion of 
last year’s growth, and it grew in 
the fertile soil of the property-room. 
It was an abnormal onion, for it had 
but one skin, and that was of paste- 
board. My little fairy, a sweet little 
thing, just three years old, with 
flaxen hair and blue eyes—I think 
she must have been the king’s child 
stolen away by the gipsy woman of 
Drury Lane—was carried every 
night to the theatre in a black 
worsted shawl, nestled to a warm 
female breast, like a tender babe as 
she was. At a certain hour every 
evening the woman, carrying her pre- 
cious little burden snugly Basen gor 
up in the black shawl, ap at 
what is technically called the first 
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entrance P.S. There she stood and 
waited until a butcher was robbed, 
a baker was bonneted, a tailor was 
tripped up, and a sausage-maker 
was openly convicted of cats. I 
heard your ‘ringing laughter, my 
pretty little children, in front, and 
through a chink in the box of the 
prompter— the poor fellow was 
writhing in agony with lumbago— 
I saw the beaming faces of your 
good mammas. And then I turned 
to this poor woman with the bundle 
at her breast, and she was looking 
at ail the fan with an expression of 
the deepest anxiety. 

Presently a stage costermonger 
wheeled to the wing a stage barrow 
containing stage carrots and turnips 
and that abnormal onion, which had 
been forced in Brobdingnag while 
the carrots and the turnips had been 
grown in Lilliput, and he said 
brusquely— 

* Now then, missus.’ * 

And missus, with a trembling 
hand —her face wearing a look 
almost of terror—undid the black 
shawl and revealed a pretty little 
flaxen-haired fairy in a white frock, 
a blue sash, and red shoes. 

It was quite a bit of unstudied 
theatrical effect to bring the bright 
little thing out of a black shawl; 
and it was a pity that it was not 
done before the audience, who only 
saw the more vulgar and hackneyed 
* business’ of discovering the fairy 
in the pasteboard onion. 

The anxious mother carefully 
placed the child within the onion, 
and the stage costermonger rather 
impatiently clapped on. the lid. 
The mother thought. of her little 
pet’s little fingers, and writhed at 
the sound it made. 

* Oh, do take care of my darling!’ 
she said; and as the man began to 
wheel the barrow upon the stage, 
with the precious onion uppermost 
among his property vegetables, the 
mother followed him with anxious 
outstretched hands. You might 
have seen the tips of her pale qui- 
vering fingers stretching beyond the 
wing to guard her child. And they 
were not withdrawn until the little 
fairy was carefully lifted out from 
her hiding-place by the clown, 
whose tender-handed way of lifting 


her proclaimed a father, who, at 
home, was not in the habit of sitting 
upon babies, 

When the little fairy had done a 
little dance she came running off. 
The mother seized her frantically, 
as she might have seized her had 
she just been rescued from some 
great peril of fire or water, hastily 
wrapped her in the black shawl, and 
straining her to her breast, hurried 
away from the theatre. 

The bright little fairy had worked 
a spell, and there was something 
boiling in the pot where there was 
nothing before. 

The supply of children for panto- 
mimic —— always exceeds the 
demand. The persons attached to 
the theatre get the preference, and 
theatrical people of the lower grade, 
like the clergy of the lower grade, 
are proverbial for having large 
families. For multiplying and re- 
plenishing the earth, next to a 
curate on forty pounds a year, com- 
mend me to a super on fourteen 
shiliings a week. And blessed 
(sometimes) is the super who has 
his quiver full of them. The worst 
of it is they will grow up and get 
too big to be squeezed into the 
jackets of frogs, and too long-legged 
to hold the mirror up to nature in 
the réle of a bantam-cock. Owing 
to the excessive supply, in propor- 
tion to the limited demand, there 
have been many bitter disappoint- 
ments this Christmas. Tommy ex- 

ted to be taker on to enact an 
imp of darkness, and when the time 
came his services were not required. 
No more imps of darkness. Poor 
Tommy! Gone his vision of the 
spangled suit and the tinfoil eyes— 
gone his nightly sixpence! It has 
been for many weeks an air-drawn 
sixpence mocking him. Lotty built 
her hopes up to be a fairy with long 
hair, discovered the last thing in 
the transformation scene, reclining 
in a shell; but her hopes were des- 
sel re 
com to play the part of: Cin- 
pee ay mle fife and ut and weep 
among the soot and cinders for the 
fine dress and the fairy chariot which 
she has no chance of seeing until 
perhaps sbe is too big for them. 

Little children in the boxes, do 
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you know that being behind the 
footlights there, playing fairies, and 
frogs, and imps, is something like 
being at school? No, you don’t 
know that,—you never could ima- 
gine such a thing. It is more 
like play. Yes; it is play to 
you, but it is not ‘all play to the 
little actors, although they do 
tumble about and make sport. 
They must come in the morning, 
clean and tidy, and learn their les- 
sons; they must answer to their 
names and do exactly as they are 
told; they must not talk and make 
anoise. This is precisely what you 
have to do at school; and if you 
don’t do it you are beaten or put in 
a corner. But if these schoolboys, 
learning the lessons of the theatre, do 
not do as they are told, they are 
sent away, and there are no six- 
pences for them on Saturday, and 
perhaps no dinners and suppers for 
them any day of the week. 

It is no easy matter for the school- 
master to keep all these boys and 
girls in order, when they are 


in their places impatiently wait- 
ing for the front scene to draw off 
and disclose the Bullfrog Marsh, or 
the Mountains of the Blue Monkeys. 
Frogs will croak and monkeys will 
chatter, and it is sometimes neces- 
sary to remind a frog or a monkey, 
with a gentle tap of a cane over the 
knuckles, that he is interrupting the 
——- of the Hags of Hideous 

ight who are working their spells 
before the front scene. 

Strict discipline is as necessary in 
a pantomime as it is in a school; 
still these children are kindly 
treated; and it may add something 
to your pleasure in witnessing the 
pantomimes this season to know that 
the gambols which afford you amuse- 
ment area source of as much en- 
joyment to the children who per- 
form them as they are to you; that 
their nightly occupation keeps them 
off the streets and out of mischief; 
and that their exertions enable them 
to get a living for themselves and 
sometimes for others. 

Anprew HA.ipay. 
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WINTER FROM YOUR OWN WINDOW. 


Paes pe a el 
BOUT this day last year I was 
sitting down to write an article 
for this magazine on winter. The 
subject was not new; it had been 
treated of before. A good deal had 
been said about it; what was there 
left to say? That was the problem 
which presented itself for solution 
when I took up my pen and wrote 
at the top of a slip of paper the 
heading ‘ Winter.’ It was some 
time before I got any further. My 
mind being utterly vacant, fatuously 
exercised itself in directing my fin- 
gers to draw absurd figures on my 
blotting- pad. I ornamented the 


Tr il 7 


word ‘winter’ with all sorts of 
flourishes: I invoked the shade of 
Thomson, but all to no purpose. 
I tore up the slip, replaced it with 
another, and again wrote the head- 
ing ‘ Winter.” I was beginning to 
tear my hair, and beat my brains, 
and call myself dolt, and ass, and 
idiot, when suddenly an idea struck 
me. Why, winter was a thing of 
the past! There were no winters 
now-a-days! Here was a sugges- 
tion for novelty of treatment! 
Thomson and Co. had invested 
winter with all the pic ue at- 
tributes of frost snow: let me 
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present him as he is, bespattered 
with mud, clothed in a dingy mantle 
of fog, an old, battered, degenerate 
creature, utterly gone to the bad. 
From that model I began to paint, 
and rapidly sketched off a true and 
faithful likeness of winter, slopping 
about in the mud under an um- 
brella. Unlucky artist! I had no 
sooner sent in my picture for public 
exhibition, than winter appeared in 
his old guise. Here he was again, 
dressed from top to toe in a com- 
plete suit of snow! And as if to 

unish me for my want of faith in 
mes and my disrespect towards 
him, whack comes a great snow- 
ball, and knocks off my best hat. 
‘I like snow, it’s so jolly, I heard a 
lively young scamp say; and I 
mentally hummed the burden of the 
song of Wamba the jester (Thack- 
eray’s Wamba)— 

* That is the way that boys begin ; 
Wait till you come to forty year’s 


J liked snow when I was your age, 
my youngster, and took the same 
mischievous delight in squeezing it 
up into hard balls and shying it at 
chimneypot hats. I liked to prac- 
tise upon chimney pots best, because 
the successful aim was rewarded by 
a resounding thud. Besides, the 
wearers of chimneypots usually car- 
ried themselves in a stately manner, 
and it was so comical to see the lu- 
dicrous upset of their dignity when 
the glossy ‘tile’ caved in and went 
off, and the snowball broke all over 
the wearer’s hair and whiskers. 
When I ‘caught’ that snowball on 
my best beaver, my first angry im- 
pulse was to run after the young 
scamp who had thrown it and box 
his ears. But suddenly I remem- 
bered—remembered ,how J used to 
revel in this delightful sport, and 
how unreasonable and cruel J 
thought it when the victim caught 
me and boxed my ears—I remem- 
bered the time when I regarded the 
chimneypot hat as a L pmy of _— 
gear specially contrived to give due 
effect to the thud of a snowball. 
Recalling that time, and all its plea- 
sant associations, I let my frown 
relax into a smile, and actually sank 
my dignity so far as to let the yo 

scamp have one back again. 
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could see that he appreciated my 
reciprocity of sentiment in a proper 
spirit. He let me off, and gave me 
a smile, which said quite plainly, ‘I 
see you are the right sort, and un- 
derstand the thing.’ 

Well, I can only thank that 
vulgar little boy for giving me a 
glimpse of delightful old days, when 
I was not condemned to wear a 
chimneypot and be = staid and 

roper, and when I could say, like 

im, when winter came round, that 
‘I liked snow, it was so jolly.’ 

But I have ‘ waited,’ and come to 
nigh forty year, and, alas! I no 
longer find snow so jolly. And this 
leads me to wonder how at one time 
or another so much jollity has been 
associated with snow, both by old 
and young. For several weeks last 
winter, I, and many thousands of 
others, were martyrs to snow. Yet 
if I look over my books, I find that 
our best authors and our best ar- 
tists have delighted in describing 
and depicting snow-storms, nearly 
always connecting the thickly-fall- 
ing flakes and the icicles hanging 
from the eaves with comfort and 
inerriment, and good cheer and 
happy faces, and all that is pleasant 
on earth. It strikes me as being 
rather odd, when I think about it, 
that this idea should be most 
cherished in towns where snow is 
really—shall I write? yes, it must 
be said—an unmitigated nuisance. 
Snow may be very useful as a 
blanket for the earth, but it is not 
a comfortable blanket for those who 
crawl half-naked upon the face of 
the earth. Iam not going unduly 
to abuse snow; what I want to do 
is to put it upon its F ng footing, 
and estimate it strictly according to 
its merits. Well, then, so far as my 
experience goes, it seems to be 
useful for two purposes—to shy, 
when made up into balls, at chim- 
neypot hats, and to afford pic- 
turesque material to the author and 
the artist. Yes, there is one other 
purpose for which I have heard it 
is useful—to mix es with. 


But now my snowballing days 


are over; Iam losing faith in the 

picturesque, and, on the whole, I 

think I rather incline to pancakes 

than to sentiment. I cannot be 
D 
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found there among the heather by 
Long ‘John. An artery opened in 
the street by the practitioner who 
— in the light-blue surtout, 
and carries his surgical instruments 
over his shoulder. Dance Of revo- 
lutionary gamins in the blood! 
Hurrah! Carrying in and out of 
pails ; more damage done; slopped 
stairs and passages, and consequent 
increase of domestic bliss and har- 
mony! 

There was another pleasant sur- 
prise for me when the thaw came. 
The water-pipe, which had pre- 
viously refused to yield a drop, 
took a liberal fit, burst and filled the 
back kitchen. Two men with a coil 
of leaden pipe, solder and hot irons, 
fourteen and six, exclusive of beer 
—which somehow is never frozen— 
and the old pipe, which is kindly 
taken away, that it may not be an 
inconvenience. 

And here a kind and considerate 
neighbour came in to suggest that I 
might save myself a good deal of 
vexation, discomfurt, and after ex- 
pense, if I were to employ a person 
to shovel the snow off the roof be- 
fore it melted and came through the 
ceiling of the upper rooms. I de- 
termined to execute that task myself. 
The snow was thawing now, it would 
be easy; there was a high parapet, 
both front and back; no one would 
seo me. I called for the spade, the 
broom, and the steps. The spade 
Was gone, so was the broom. Would 
the neighbour who gave me advice 
lend me a spade? She—it was a 
she—was very sorry, but she hadn't 
gotone. That wasa——. Never 
mind, 1 knew she possessed a spade. 
However, the case was urgent; so a 
new spade, three and nine, and a 
new broom two shillings, a small 
evenpence, and an invisible three 
farthings. Up-stairs I go, ‘Arriet 
following with the steps, to that 
trap-door over the landing of the 
top floor. I was not sure what that 
trap-door was for, but I presumed it 
led to the roof So I planted the 
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steps and mounted—alas, too confi- 
dently! When you become a house- 
holder, my bachelor friend, you will 
make the acquaintance of steps, and 
know how they wobble about. Some- 
how— being unused to the business, 
Isuppose—I slipped, and came down 
by the run, breaking my shins fear- 
fully. The dreadful language which 
I—— But there, I wouldn’t have 
believed it. I heard ’Arriet say 
afterwards, that she never could 
have thought it of master, and him 
generally so quiet and so mild 
spoken. Fomentations, diachylon 
plaster, soothing medicine, and 
then to bed, forgetting the snow on 
the roof, which melts in the night 
and comes through on the slumber- 
ing ’Arriet, who, I believe, has whis- 
pered over the garden wall to 
Jemima next door, that ‘ever since 
the night of the thawr her consti- 
tooshun has been completely under- 
minded.’ 
+ Three times last winter did I 
enjoy these delightful incidents of 
the jolly snow; and on the last oc- 
casion having employed the chim- 
ney-sweep to shovel the snow off 
the roof, that delegate of my will, 
acting for and on my behalf, shovelled 
a heavy quantity on the head of a 
passer-by, and rendered me respon- 
sible for personal damage. The un- 
timely passer-by alleged ‘ swimming 
in the ‘ed,’ whereby he was pre- 
vented from following his lawful 
calling (baked taturs) and support- 
ing his family (wife chenpaklo to 
the parish), and laid the damages at 
two hundred, and medical charges. 
Compensation on a more mode- 
rate scale was subsequently ac- 
cepted; but the victim having, 
during the off season of baked 
taturs, appealed to charity in m 
own immediate neighbourhood, wi 
a graphic picture on his breast re- 
a the catastrophe by which 
was disabled for life, a thorn has 
been planted in my breast for ever, 
and I cannot think of snow without 
a shudder. 


° Bipoa 
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A DEMONSTRATION OF_LOVE. 


FEEL a tenderness at heart, 
That was but gentle heretofore ; 
That oft was lonely and apart, 
But now is fellowed evermore. 
Shadows that wrapped it like a shroud, 
And hid its life from all but few, 
Flee largely like a morning cloud, 
And soft as early autumn dew: 
Therefore I know I love thee. 


A vastness maketh rich my soul, 

That was but great till yesterday ; 
Takes in the universal whole, 

And grandly learns to love and pray. 
The riddle of the sphinx is aupealla 

The intricate lock hath found its key ;* 
Open I fling the jewel chest ; 

I cut the Gordian knot with thee: 

Therefore I know I love thee. 


I have a purpose, heart of oak, 
That was of late a drooping willow ; 
That, but it bent, must oft have broke 
Shapeless as breaks a vagrant billow. 
Now my trained forces come and go; 
And now I arm me cap-a-pie, 
Shout for a weapon and a foe, 


And chafe to strike for fame and thee: 
Therefore I know I love thee. 


Sometimes of old I climbed the height 
Where all the gods Olympian quaffed 
Their deathless drink ’midst deathless light— 
And gained by stealth a random draught. 
But now I pitch my tent above ; 
Mocking the fugitive drops I sipped, 
I couch me next the couc! of Jove, 
And drain his goblet, purple-lipped : 
Therefore I know I love thee. 


The pathos of a dropping well 

Was the poor melody I heard, 
Till now the thunders near me swell 

Of the world’s heart to music stirr’d. 
And with its organ-tones I seem 

To blend the stops of coming years— 
The crashing sweetness of a dream, 

The diapason of the spheres: 

Therefore I know I love thee. 


I was not quite a churl; and art, 
And grace, and nature, all were dear ; 
Though a thick veil upon my heart 
Forbade my knowing all was there. 
I saw, but felt the deeper want, 
I gazed, but felt I did not see, 
Till thou becam’st the hierophant, 
And Beauty named her priestess, thee: 
Therefore I know I love thee. 
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I mark the generous glow of June 
Where yesterday was winter snow— 
What marvel melts the ice so soon ? 
Or to me only is it so? 
Robed as thou art, amongst the poor 
To scatter gifts this cheerless weather, 
I feel a new constraint implore 
We may do Mercy’s work together : 
Therefore I know I love thee, 


A. H. G. 


MR. BROWN’S MISTAKE. 


HE fire shone bright, snow fell without, 
And holly decked the walls ; 
Glad sounds of revel and of rout, 
Of mirth and glee, prevailed throughout 
The Smiths’ ancestral halls. 


The worthy sire with brow serene 
Prepared the wassail bowl, 

Whilst Christmas guests of jovial mien, 
All glowing from the air so keen, 
Supplied the ‘ flow of soul.’ 


One youth (whose dark a frown 
Struck awe, till Te mild 


Calmed the appalled beholder down) 
Brimmed o’er with bliss; his name was Brown, 
He loved Smith’s only child. 


He loved and was beloved; ere long 

His single days should close. 

Meantime, to him of all the throng 

Those maddening looks and smiles belong, 
Which Fanny Smith bestows. 


He triumphed—but Earth’s hopes are vain, 
Fate vowed to cast his down ; 

And soon high bumpers of cham e 

(From generous gooseberry) wrecked his brain, 
Ah! too, too wretched Brown. 


At ten the door flew open wide, 

Miss Crowe, kept late, appeared ; 

And Brown’s ill genius at her side 
Might by clairvoyant have been spied, 
As plain as Brown’s red beard. 


This imp (combined with subtlest juice 
Of Smith’s domestic vine) 

Let all its powers of mischief loose, 
And played, in short, the very deuce 
With all his heart’s sunshine. 

‘His pale blue eyes it clouded o’er, 
Till—though ’twas plain to see, 

Miss Crowe’s pink moiré sweep the floor, 
Whilst spotless white his Fanny wore, 
He doubted which was she! 
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*T was stranger—as his charmer true 
Was short and fair and fat, 

Her locks were of an auburn hue, 
Her eyes, like his, a washy blue, 
Her nose was rather flat. 


Whilst tall and dark, of stately grace, 
Miss Crowe drew every gaze, 

Her black eyes’ flash, her oval face 
And Grecian nose, left only place 

For envy or for praise. 


Time passed, and Brown’s confusion grew 
More hopeless every hour; 

Through many a mazy waltz he flew 
With that dark belle—and ventured too 
To steal a glove and flower. 


Still worse—at length the wicked sprite 
Who had beguiled him so, 

Bent on undoing him outright, 
Brought the delusion to its height 
Beneath the mistletoe! 


On this a guest full six feet high, 

Of stern, commanding air, 

Who long had kept a cold grey eye 

On Brown’s misdeeds—drew calmly nigh 
And kicked him down the stair. 


What scenes took place when he was gone 
*T were too much pain to say— 


His portrait, drawn with features wan, 
And bandit-like expression on, 
Went back to him next day. 


No more to Fanny’s might he go, 

His life grew drear and dim. 

Miss Crowe me his six-foot foe, 

The wedding bells pealed o’er the snow— 
No wedding bells for him. 


Each morn he rose with haggard face, 
He shaved with many a sigh, 

And, as he put it in its place, 

He darkly eyed his razor-case 

As one who yearned to die. 


Thus slowly passed the year, until 

It neared the fatal night. 

The very sight of turkeys still 

Had power to make his blood run chill, 
Mince-pies unmanned him quite. 


And when the carols broke at last 
Upon his loathing ear, 

All day he kept his chamber fast, 
And, ever brooding on the past, 
Refused all Christmas cheer. 


But lo! at night, with laughter rude, 
In burst young Philip Gryde; 

Poor Brown still sat in tearful mood, 
A cup of watergruel stood 

Untasted by his side, 
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‘ Halloa!’ cried Gryde, ‘ these fountains dry, 
* You’re coming home with me.’ 

‘No! No!’. gasped Brown, ‘Td rather die!’ 
To which his friend made no reply, 

But seized him, malgré lui. 

Brown writhed and sidled like a crab, 

His friend cared not a pin, ; 

He held him fast with powerful grab, 


He dragged him, groaning, to a cab, 
And shoved him, groaning, in. 


They drove through many a brilliant street, 
And reached the Grydes’ abode, 

Whence came the sound of busy feet, 

And pleasant bursts of music sweet, 

, Whilst every window glowed. 


One desperate struggle at the door, 

And Brown was overcome ; 

He strove against his fate no more, 

But meekly drooping, walked before 
"Mid merry voices’ hum. 


But what means this electric thrill 
Which stirs his Being’s tide? 

What shriek is that, not loud, yet shrill, 
Which makes him cleave his way until 
He gains the shrieker’s side ? 


"Tis Fanny Smith! in ball array, 
Who, sliding lightly down, 

Has fainted gracefully away, 

(Not even a fold displaced they say) 
O’ercome at sight of Brown! 


He raised her up—her a soft light 
Forgiveness gently smiled 

What words could t the rapid flight 
Of all his woe that blissful night! 

Poor Brown went nearly wild. 


A crowd turned out ere long with glee, 
The bridal pair to cheer ; 

And let us hope that they and we 

May many a merry Christmas see, 

And many a glad New Year! 


— en 6 ae oe a Oo ae er oe 
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PARISIAN FEMALE EXTRAVAGANCE. 


LL Paris has been fermenting 

in a turmoil (and the hubbub 
has not quite subsided yet), because 
somebody has stated and criticised 
facts of which all Paris is fully 
aware. It is as if the senile world 
should rise up in riot when told 
that old men have grey beards; for 
we are informed by certain apolo- 
gists that the circumstances alluded 
to are as inevitable at the present 
day, and under the present state of 
things, as the effects of time on the 
human hair. French women, who 
move in good society, will not, and 
cannot, just now, be anything else 
than spendthrifts, mangeuses @ar- 
gent, ‘ eaters-up of money,’ according 
to the somewhat coarse native ex- 
pression. The better class of French 
philosophers, however, regarding 
the phenomena more coolly, consider 
them as manifestations of an epi- 
demic not altogether permanently 
established in the land; but which, 
having had its causes, may also have 
its remedies; and which at least 


may one day pass away of its own 
accord, 


The above-mentioned ‘all Paris’ 
requires some little definition. That 
clever writer, Auguste Villemot, 
tells us that when events occupy 
‘all Paris, we know what‘ all Paris’ 
often means. It is tout Paris minus 
the reader, perhaps; minus himself, 

y; minus whoever reads, or 
writes, or works, or thinks; which 
reduces tout Paris to the propor- 
tions of a special group. It is thus 
that tout Paris is daily utilised, to 
serve the interests of trade or the 
gratification of vanity. A retailer of 
fashionable novelties announces that 
tout Paris is rushing to his show- 
rooms—a statement clearly open to 
a slight reduction. You read in 
your newspaper that, last night, 
tout Paris was at such a theatre. 
Now, addition and subtraction duly 
made, it turns out that tout Paris is 
composed of twenty claqueurs, or 
paid applauders, thirty young men 
from the country,a few tradesmen 
to the theatre ‘who have obtained 
orders for their families, forty check- 
takers, fifty female box-openers, and 


other employés; besides six firemen 
and four gendarmes, without whom 
tout Paris would be incomplete. 

It is also customary to say, ‘ Last 
Sunday, all Paris was at Madame 
de X.’s soirée. Now Madame de 
X. occupies an entresol which, in 
case of need, will hold some sixty 
people. Never mind; on that par- 
ticular evening, those sixty ama- 
teurs represent all Paris ; exactly as, 
in tragedies at the Théatre Francais, 
six figurants represent the Roman 
— In short, all Paris does not 

ow which way to turn itself. 
Everybody wishes to have it for his 
guest, and to boast of the honour of 
its acquaintance. The mark of fash- 
ionable eminence is to know all 
Paris, and to be known by it. 

A portress of M. Villemot’s ac- 
quaintance had a daughter who, in 
her personal decoration, had no ob- 
jection to exceed her just rights and 
step a little out of her rank. 

‘My daughter,’ said the sensible 
“woman, ‘ when you show yourself in 
a hat instead of a cap, you do not 
perceive that all Paris shrugs its 
shoulders at you.’ 

All Paris, for this portress, was 
the groceress, the fruit-woman, and 
the baker’s wife; who might truly 
make a few spicy, rich, and crusty 
remarks touching Mademoiselle 
Gibou’s coquetry. But the rest of 
Paris troubled little about it. In 
the first place, Paris is not surprised 
at such trifles. It is only too much 
in the habit of beholding portress’s 
daughters disdaining cotton print 
for muslin and silk, mounting from 
the porter’s lodge to the tapestried 
entresol, lolling in their dpen car- 
riage, and parading their finery in 
the box of a theatre. Paris is amused, 
rather than angered, at the spec- 
tacle. 

At the theatre of the Porte St. 
Martin, at the representation of 
‘ Capitaine Fantome’ (all Paris was 
there), a double-distilled cocotte 
arrived late, and boisterously in- 
stalled herself in the avant-scéne, in 
the midst of the emotions of the 
drama. There were several disap- 
proving ‘chuts;’ and then, the inno- 
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cent and silver voice of a spectator 
in = «yf exclaimed— aK, 

* Tiens! portress’s daugh- 
ter! ‘Bonjour, Ma m'zelle Rosalie! 
Cordon! Pull the bolt, to let us in, 
s'il vous plait !’ 

Poor Mademoiselle Rosalie was 
considerably out of countenance. 
She tried hard to crush all Paris 
with her disdain. But when once 
all Paris takes mischief in hand, it 
behaves no better than a London 
errand-boy. All Paris, that evening, 
was in the mind for a bit of chaff; 
and the unlucky cocotte was obliged 
to give way before the flood of rail- 
lery which, like the rising tide, 
overwhelmed and extinguished her 
airs and graces. She retired, saying 
audibly to the amiable but some- 
what bashful young man who 
accompanied her, ‘Oome away, 
Ernest; there is nothing but ra- 
caille, low people, here to-night.’ 
All which has not prevented Made- 
moiselle Rosalie’s brilliant success. 
She appears in public every day, in 
the most aristocratic attitudes. She 
has her box at the first performance 
of every new play; her caléche at 
the races; and, at two in the morn- 
ing, she sups on prawns at the Café 
Anglais. 

Instances of ‘money-eating,’ in 
upstart creatures, who eat, not their 
own, but other people’s money, 
ought not so much to astonish sages. 
Set a beggar on horseback, and he 
will ride—you know where. But 
the accusation, which has caused so 
much excitement, has been made 
against women moving in good 
society. In the French} anein the 
late M. Dupin (occupying a position 
analogous to that of our Attorney- 
General) made a short but spirited 
speech on ‘the unbridled luxury of 
women.’ He complains that respect- 
able and high-bred ladies copy the 
fashions’ set by females who are 
neither high-bred nor respectable; 
that, every winter, every season, 
facts come to light, proving that 
dressmakers’ bills amount to totals 
which the handsomest fortunes can- 
not meet. The desire to make a 
brilliant figure causes finery to be 
bought on credit, without the know- 
ledge of the husband ; bills, letters 
of change, are signed ; ‘and, for those 


bills, endorsers have to be found, 
who take advantage of their position. 
Such i is the state of French society, 


at the frog who tried to inflate hee 
self |to the bigness of the bull; for, 
in this current year of grace, Ky 
would easily attain her object. Fi- 
nally, according to M. Dupin, the 
best thing that could happen would 
be for influential matrons (without 
ceasing to present themselves in 
decent and even rich attire, when 
the occasion, and their rank and 
fortune require it), to form them- 
selves into a Ladies’-Dress Tempe- 
rance Society, pitilessly retrenching 
every superfiuity. Example, he 
holds, is the only means of saving 
husbands and families from shame 
and ruin. 

The ladies, it seems, were but 
slightly affected by the eloquence of 
their magisterial censor; and had 
M. Dupin taken his walks by night 
through the Champs Elysées unat- 
tended, he might have incurred the 

ibility of a bath in one of the 

ountains, administered by aven ing 
female hands. All the good 
by remonstrance, hitherto, is to on 
back a tu quoque. ‘You are as bad 
yourself,’— When the ladies are told, 
‘Reform your dress,’ they answer, 
‘And you, gentlemen, a your 
morals.’ Such is the ~~ of 
Madame Olympe Ando * Re- 
ponse d'une Femme 4 M. ft na 
cureur-Général Dupin,’ which one 
of her compatriots has criticised as 
‘de mauvais goit’—in not good 
taste 


But a couple of foolish acts, 
simultaneously performed, by wo- 
men on the one hand and by men on 
the other, do not, like acids and 


alkalis, neutralise each other, 
making up one wise, or even inconse- 
quential act between them. Were it 
so, the world’s stupidities would be 
easier to remedy than they are. 
We should only have to match one 
folly with another—a task agreeable 
enough to certain temperaments. 
Madame Audouard’s views of 
crinoline are droll; men, however, 
do not understand its esthetic bear- 
ings. In their ignorance, they look 
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upon it as an accoutrement which 
clothes without warming, and covers 
without concealing. Crinoline, she 
allows, is inconvenient, especially 
for gentlemen—whether they offer 
their arm to, or waltz with a lady, 
or find themselves in a carriage in 
company with three crinolines. And 
the ladies; are they on a bed of 
roses? Certainly not. Why keep it, 
then? Why ?—why? 

Because—because—before crino- 
line, some eight or ten years ago, 
they, as schoolgirls, wore a little 
petticoat and a scanty skirt, a frock, 
ascabbard, a scissors-sheath, a razor- 
case, Which allowed many a contour 
to be guessed at, or rather revealed 
it in well-developed outlines. They, 
the schoolgirls, like Eve in her in- 
nocence, were not shocked, being 
still ignorant of that thing of mys- 
tery, that immense veil larded with 
strips of iron, vulgarly called a cage 
or hencoop. But now, she says, 
they are like Eve ‘after the leaf. 
We cannot make up our minds to 
reveal the secrets which we have 
kept concealed for ten long years. 
Sometimes, by way of experiment, 
we try on in private the simple pet- 
ticoat and skirt of olden time; but 
we find ourselves too slightly clad, 
and, presto! we on with the crino- 
line again.’ It is logical for our 
authoress to add, ‘ Modesty is a mat- 
ter of custom.’ 

Of M. Dupin’s many reviewers, 
not the least sensible, fair, and acute, 
is that able and well-known author 
M. Edmond About, who admits that 
M. Dupin, quoting and imitating 
Cato the Censor, has, with a single 
blow of his tusk, stirred up the 
weightiest question of the present 
day. But M. About neither blames 
nor praises him for his attack on 
crinoline; he refrains from discuss- 
ing the elegant rhymes which are 
passing from mouth to mouth in 
the streets of Paris. Orinoline, ac- 
cording to his notions, is nothing 
more than an irresponsible scaffold- 
ing; it is a peg which cannot be 
called upon to answer for what peo- 
ple choose to hang upon it. It con- 
ceals and displays in turn woman's 
secret riches and leannesses; it 
creates illusion respecting living 
broomsticks who walk up and down 


the town; but next Sunday, on the 
steps of the Madeleine, it will betray 
the physical poverty it was intended 
to hide, 


Crinoline alone, he holds, has 
never ruined anybody; quite the 
contrary. It is an economical en- 
gine which supplies the place of 
four or five petticoats, or there- 
abouts, per day. It costs fifty francs, 
and suppresses an outlay of eighteen 
hundred and twenty-five (thirty in 
leap year); for it is easily made to 
last a twelvemonth. The crinoline 
question, therefore, may be set aside 
as irrelevant to female extravagance, 
and our whole attention devoted to 
woman herself. 

A fair correspondent reproaches 
him with having too long neglected 
this ‘ capital’ theme. But, two years 
ago, he published a thick volume, 
entitled ‘ Madelon,’ in which he pic- 
tured the dissolving action of one 
single female money-eater on the 
purest hearts and the firmest cha- 
racters. Since the and of October, 
1864, he has written three big oc- 
tavo volumes, in which high-life 
money-eateresses swarm as thick as 
gold fish in a dealer’s aquarium. 
But he has not yet said the hun- 
dredth part of what there is to say: 
witness the pleasure, ever new, with 
which he returns to his flock of 
sheepshearing ewes. 

There is also published, within 
two steps of the Bourse, a journal 
exclusively devoted to female pro- 
digals—to prodigal daughters, pro- 
digal wives, and prodigal other 
things. It is called ‘La Vie Pa- 
risienne,’ Life in Paris, because it is 
only by accident that the important 
interests it discusses extend beyond 
the limits of Paris. ‘Heaven be 
praised for it!’ may Frenchmen ex- 
claim. This paper, attractive in 
form and illustrated with woodcuts, 
has not fewer than six thousand sub- 
scribers, althorgh it eschews scandal 
and malicious personality. Whence 
comes such extraordinary vogue? 
From this: ‘La Vie Parisienne’ is 
the money-swalloweress’s Moniteur 
—Moniteur in both senses of the 
word, Not only does it publish 
their decrees or their fantasies 
(which are one and the same), as 
the Moniteur Universel prints the 
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imperial decrees, but it also gives 
them smart raps on the knuckles. 
Every week it tells them little truths, 
and threatens them with the cane, 
exactly as a preparatory-school mo- 
nitor would. The director in chief 
is Marcelin. The writers—M. About 
is one of them—com @ curious 
group. You would see, if they took 
off their masks, that this ultra-mun- 
dane journal reckons two philoso- 
phers for one man of the world; so 
that M. Dupin has not altogether 
had the first-fruits of the ‘Dupin 
question.’ The originality of his 
discourse consists in its having been 

ken before gentlemen who are 
especially skilled in the knowledge 
of men, not of women, seeing that 
their time and thoughts have been 
almost exclusively devoted to po- 
litics. 

M. About goes further than the 
writers who simply signalise the 
facts of prodigality; he traces the 
causes of female extravagance to the 
manner in which French young 
ladies are educated. Without en- 
croaching on Fénélon’s ground, or 
even on Rousseau’s (who created a 
Sophie to match his Emile), he con- 
fines himself to Paris in 1865, and 
inquires how they bring up young 
persons, who will one day be women, 
in the metropolis which M. Hauss- 
man has given to the world. It will 
be understood that he leaves out of 
the question the indigent or simply 
laborious classes. It is not amongst 
artisans or small retail dealers that 
we are to look for the expensive 
ostentation which called forth M. 
Dupin’s censures. At the outset we 
may eliminate from the discussion 
everybody who does not , or 
earn, an income of twenty thousand 
francs (eight hundred pounds). 

With a few exceptions, which are 
unfortunately very rare, the father 
of a family is unable to superintend 
the education of his sons; how, 
then, should he find the time to at- 
tend to his daughters’ bringing up? 
Every placeman is completely ab- 
sorbed, not only by the duties of his 
pl , but also by official obligations. 

hen you read in your newspapers 
that such a minister holds a recep- 
tion on Monday, such another on 
Tuesday, and so on up to Saturday, 


you may boldly conclude that two 
or three thousand fathers of families 
quit their homes every evening. in 
the week, return long after ir 
children are gone to bed, and, as 
soon as they are up in the morning, 
rush without delay to the places 
where their business calls them. 
The grand dinners which begin at 
eight, the balls which break up at 
daylight, the theatres, the club, the 
Bourse, the bureau, the counting- 
house, calls of digestion (at houses 
where one has dined), of politeness 
or canvassing, business appoint- 
ments, rides and drives in the Bois 
de Boulogne for purposes of health 
or vanity, form altogether a passable 
amount of obstacles which interfere 
between a parent and his children. 
But the mother? In well-regulated 
families the wife goes almost every- 
where with her husband. In ill- 
regulated families it is not likely 
that the girls will have the best pos- 
sible maternal example or instruc- 
tion afforded them. 

There are in Paris several thou- 
sand wealthy, honourable, well-as- 
sorted couples, who dine out six 
days in the week, and who receive 
dinner visitors on the seventh. The 
children do not go out to dinner 
with the parents, nor do they dine 
with them at home when half a 
score guests are seated at table. 
They dine apart with an English 
nursemaid (such is the fashion) un- 
til they are provided with a gover- 
ness or a tutor. But breakfast, at 
least, it will be supposed, is par- 
taken of as a family meal. Rarely. 
Paris life, at the rate at which it is 
going now, tends to become, for 
adults of a certain rank, a nocturnal 
life. The parents submit to this 
reversal of the natural state of 
things simply because they cannot 
help it; but almost all of them try 
to carry out the principle of making 
their children get up and go to bed 
at reasonable hours, taking their 
four meals per day at proper and 
wholesome intervals. The old- 
fashioned 


larity which main- 
tained the great-grandfathers of the 
present generation in good health 
and spirits is renounced by adults; 
but children are still made. to con- 
form to it, that is, almost all chil- 
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dren, for exceptions already exist. 
You may now and then meet with 
little gentlemen as tall as your boot, 
and little ladies as big round as 
your fist, who lie late in bed, sit up 
till midnight, toss off glasses of 
champagne, and who, it requires no 
conjuror to guess, wither before their 
season of coming into bloom. Setting 
these melancholy phenomena aside, 
and returning to the ordinary mul- 
titude of cases, it may be asserted 
asa general axiom that nine-tenths 
of the rich children in Paris are 
brought up by their domestics. The 
papas will exclaim that this is a ca- 
lumny ; and the mammas, what will 
they say ? 

Yes, madame, it cannot be denied 
that you devote one hundred and 
twenty minutes per day to the train- 
ing of your little family; from one 
till three in the afternoon; there is 
no gainsaying it. And the effort 
which you make to do it is so very 
creditable that you deserve compli- 
ments instead of reproaches for the 
shortness of the interval. You live 
in a world in which bustle, noise, 
ostentation, and ubiquity are mat- 
ters of absolute compulsion. Your 
existence is caught in a set of im- 
placable cog-wheels, and it is really 
meritorious on your part to steal 
out of it a couple of hours per day. 

As to you, dear monsieur, you 
throw the fault upon the urgency of 
yee affairs; and everybody, alas! 

his affairs now-a-days. Million- 
aires have as many, perhaps more, 
on their shoulders than poor devils 
who have to work, or write, for their 
bread. If one could make up one’s 
mind to have only a single child, 
one could turn one’s back upon 
affairs. The child, sooner or later, 
inherits his patrimony, and does not 
find his position much lowered, 
although the twenty-franc piece 
(which, during the last few years, 
has fallen to the value of ten) is in- 
sensibly dropping towards five. But 
pore have families of three or 
four, if only out of prudence, re- 
membering that all are mortal. It 
is wished that they should not be 
more to be pitied than their parents; 
money must be got for them through 
the instrumentality of ‘ affairs.’ 
There are affairs of all genera, spe- 


- 


cies, and varieties, from speculation 
at the Bourse to politics and place- 
hunting. 
A good French father, at present, 
works, even if rich, to insure the 
further welfare of hischildren. He 
wants to scrape together a dowry 
for his daughter; he rushes into 
litics, and performs the twelve 
abours of Hercules, to obtain a 
good sinecure for his son. For, be 
it noted, contemporary Parisian 
fathers do not seem to reckon much 
on the activity of Messieurs their 
descendants. In times past, Michel 
Letellier reckoned on his son: he 
made him work like a railway la- 
bourer, and so the son became 
Louvois. Colbert did not spoil the 
Marquis de Seignelay, who, under 
his eyes, grew into an excellent 
minister. 

Just now the beau-idéal sought 
after by provident fathers is some 
easy and well-remunerated employ- 
ment, such as tax-receiving, either 
on a-large or a moderate scale. 
This requires no great educational 
efforts. If the boy do but grow 
strong and healthy, and reach his 
majority without accident, it is all 
that is needed. The father worries 
himself, intrigues, intrudes, courts 
favour, obtains it, keeps it, grapples 
on to it, and from time to time 
inquires at home how his son is 
going on. 

M. About exaggerates, he is well 
aware. But if your blood be tainted 
by disease, it is no use showing it 
to your unassisted eye; you must 
be aided by a microscope. And he 
confesses it is through a microscope, 
if you will, that he has inspected 
the early education of little Parisians 
abandoned to their servants. 

The race of domestics, it is a 
well-known fact, has been greatly 
modified in Paris. Where are those 
servitors of the olden time who 
formed part of the family? You 
might fearlessly trust them with the 
care of a boy, nay, even of a girl. 
True, they tutoyaient, used the 
familiar ‘ thee’ and ‘thou’ to their 
young masters and mistresses; it 
was a liberty which little young 
ladies and gentlemen only three 
years of age would not tolerate now. 
But, as a make-weight, they loved 
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them dearly. They guarded those 
innocent ears and those virgin eyes 
with affectionate respect and jealous 
care. The children, on their part, 
entertained a sort of filial feeling for 
those ancient, intelligent, and de- 
voted fixtures belonging to the 
parental mansion. They looked 
upon them in the light of. poor 
relations, but without unkindness 
or jealousy. The type of servant 
here evoked has not disappeared 
from France; ‘it has migrated, that 
is all; you will find it in the pro- 
vinces. But in Paris, masters and 
servants have neither the time nor 
the wish to become acquainted. 
They take, and they quit each 
other, mutually giving the eight 
days’ warning. Many a master, 
every summer, turns his whole 
establishment adrift in a lump be- 
fore leaving town for the country. 
Almost every servitor is on the 
look-out for a better place, that is, 
more lucrative in wages and per- 
quisites. That many of these un- 
fortunates put the screw on trades- 
men, turn the market penny, get a 
profit out of everything, gamble 
with their savings at the Bourse, 
await the prize of lottery after 
lottery ; that greediness should lie 
at the bottom of their heart, and 
cynicism on the tip of their tongue ; 
that money, in their talk, should 
take the precedence of all things; 
that they should most look up to 
the persons who give them the 
handsomest veils and the heaviest 
étrennes, is only in the natural 
course of things. It would be folly 
to be scandalized or astonished at 
it. They are what their lot and 
their education have made them. 
But that a parent should abandon 
his sons and his daughters to such 
liveried preceptors as those, is quite 
a different affair. 

According to French ideas, it is a 
matter of great importance that a 
young lady should reach her wed- 
ding-day with her eyes covered with 
a bandage. It is impossible to say 
that angelic ignorance is not the 
height of girlish perfection. But 
then, O charming and brilliant 
mammas! take your daughters out 
for walks yourselves, instead of 
sending them to the Tuileries under 


the wing of a maid who is looking 
out for her soldier sweetheart. By- 
and-by, you will put your daughter 
to school in a convent. The con- 
vent will teach her nothing; but 
do you fancy it will make her forget 
what she has already seen and 
heard? The grand precaution of 
the convent comes too late; it is 
locking the stable-door after the 
horse is stolen. Admirable is the 
consistent prudence of mammas 
who hesitate to take their daughters 
to the Gymnase ThéAtre, after they 
have been to the Café des Aveugles 
with their nursemaid. A young 
married lady, belonging to a very 
wealthy family, told M. About that 
she had danced for money in the 
Tuileries gardens. It was her 
nursemaid who produced her in 
public, and who pocketed the con- 
tributions of the crowd. 

In the company of servants, future 
female spendthrifts learn the ab- 
surdest form of vanity at the present 
day; namely, pride of cash. It is 
stuck into their heads that a rich 
man is of more intrinsic worth than 
a poor man; that the best things 
are those which cost the dearest; 
that the most honourable occupa- 
tion is that which implies spending 
the greatest amount of money. 
Little French girls still have dolls; 
but not to play with. They are for 
show; to give them importance in 
the eyes of other little girls; to 
boast how much they cost; and to 
humiliate every other child who 
has not so handsome and expensive 
a doll. 

Set a couple of little maidens face 
to face, each with one of Huret’s 
dolls in her arms; the forty-franc 
doll will put the thirty-franc one to 
shame, in the first place because its 
arms are articulated, but secondly, 
and especially, because it cost ten 
francs more. A little girl elegantly 
dressed, disdainfully regards another 
who is romping in a linen blouse; 
but the other instantly has her 
revenge. 

‘ How many horses does your fa- 
ther keep ?” 

* Not any.’ 

* Well, mademoiselle, my father 


keeps four.’ 
There is not a single word more 
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to be said; the young lady in linen 
ought to take precedence of the 
other. Ask all the valetdom and 
all the wealthy children in Paris. 

Two little she-monkeys are chat- 
ting together about the boys of their 
acquaintance. ‘ I,’ says one, ‘ have 
four sweethearts.’ 

* But which will you marry? For, 
you know, you can only accept one 
of them.’ 

‘Do you suppose I don’t know 
that? But, my dear, I am in great 
embarrassment. Jules will be very 
rich; he will have plenty of horses. 
But Edouard is an American; he 
will return to his country; and 
travelling, for a woman, is jolly 
good fun. Paul has only one de- 
fect; he squints: but he will be a 
baron, and I should be a baronne.’ 

‘And the other? You do not 
mention the fourth.’ 

‘Ah! Prosper? (with a blush.) 
‘He is very handsome, He is the 
handsomest boy I ever saw in my 
life. Unfortunately, he is not noble; 
he is not American; and his father 
has not a sou. I will not marry 


him ; but I will love him dearly all 


the same.’ 

Six years afterwards, listen to the 
same girl murmuring her prayer 
before the altar of a fashionable con- 
vent. ‘ Holy Virgin! Let him be 
rich, let him be titled, let him do 
whatever I bid him, and I ask you 
for nothing more.’ 

Amongst the corruptors of the 
young fair sex, we cannot help 
reckoning the friends of the family. 
Formerly, trifles were given to the 
children of friends, for the sake of 
conferring pleasure; presents now 
are made with the object of dis- 
playing the donor’s wealth and 
generosity. A little Parisienne 
commences tting together her 
stock of jewellery before she is ten 
years of age. It is no longer on 
wedding occasions only, but on 
all occasions, on her birthday, her 
féte-day, at Easter, and at the new 
year, that friends amuse themselves 


by showering gold upon her. Dia- 
monds are not yet upon the list; 
but, never fear, they will be before 
long. 

It looks something like crying 
down the present for the glorifica- 
tion of the past; but any French- 
man or Frenchwoman can recall the 
respect with which, in their child- 
hood, they regarded a five-franc 
piece; and, in the previous gene- 
ration, baby folk were still more 
modest in their expenditure. A 
certain lad entered the Naval School 
of Angouléme with a forty-sou bit 
which his mother had given him; 
he kept the coin two months in his 
pocket without daring to break it 
up. Contemporary children, who 
have gold and bank-notes in their 
till, will shrug their little shoulders 
at this. Well, dear infants, the 
forty-sou schoolboy grew into a real 
man, and successfully pursued an 
honourable career. There are many 
things in this world which are 
gained by desert, and not by money. 
But your domestics have never told 
you that. It is a slight omission. 

- The French of that day were not 
avaricious, in spite of their super- 
stitious reverence for coin. But 
they regarded it as a scarce and 
costly ware, which ought not to be 
lightly spent by those who are not 
in the way of earning it themselves. 
It was also imagined that a child 
had nothing of his own; that his 
half-franc piece was subject to the 
parents’ will, just as much as the 
possessor who carried it in his 
pocket. At present, a little girl 
has no hesitation in saying to her 
mother, ‘ Ah! you do not choose to 
give me that dress? Make your 
mind easy! I have a hundred francs ; 
I will go and bay it.’ 

Eight or ten years hence, the 
same little person will perhaps say 
to her husband, ‘ I do not ask you 
for that diamond necklace; I pur- 
chase it. Have I not my marriage 
portion ?” 
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TWO TO ONE ON THE MAJOR. 


AJOR Fitz Fiennes, of Her 
Majesty’s celebrated regiment 
of Plungers, sat with an expression 
of weariness upon his handsome but 
slightly worn features. He was 
wondering if all the bachelor din- 
ner-parties of Barkfordshire were as 
sad and silent as the one at which 
he was now assisting. 

‘I fear I read your thoughts, Fitz 
Fiennes, said Vane Vaughton, his 
entertainer. ‘There’s not a man at 
this table over three-and-thirty, 
whence the flatness of the conversa- 
tion is as surprising as it is un- 
profitable.’ 

‘Certainly,’ replied the pride of 
the Plungers, delicately twirling a 
moustache which cornets envied ; 
‘certainly your conversation is in 
direct contrast to your champagne.’ 

‘We can no more jest, said 
Vaughton, ‘than could the chap- 
fallen skull of Yorick. Once upon 
a time, I assure you, we were of 
infinite humour, and our flashes of 
merriment set the table in a roar: 
but that was before Lilias Lee ap- 
peared in the neighbourhood. 

*There’s Cecil Cureton, he con- 
tinued, ‘who, the girls averred, 
said more to them on an average in 
one quarter of an hour than most 
men can dribble out in three—no 
bashful youth of seventeen is now 
more silent. 

* There’s Bodger, of St. Barebones. 
It delighted me, in times of old, to 
observe the elephantine clumsiness 
with which Bodger—big, boating 
men are seldom adroit—would try 
to dovetail into our conversation 
allusions to his aquatic exploits: 
now you see he is mute, and I am 
obliged to be his trumpeter. 

*There’s Piefinch, too,—and the 
speaker glanced towards a pale, 
well-featured face, that looked prim 
over a white tie on other occasions 
than those of dinner-parties,—‘ Pie- 
finch, while fancy-free, was the most 
destructive of curates; but he no 
more, alas! in drawing-rooms, 
trills the tenor ballad, or plays on 
the innocuous flute. On that instru- 
ment, while its owner sits in his 
lonely lodgings and thinks upon 


fair Lilias, the unmolested spider 
evolves his web. 

‘There’s Buller, chiefly remark- 

able for his much swearing in young 
ladies’ society. He is very rich— 
but I bore you.’ 

‘Not at all, said the politest of 
Plungers; ‘ but who is this wonder- 
ful Lilias ?’ 

Vane Vaughton ‘could be senti- 
mental as well as sarcastic; but he 
did not choose to be so to a blasé 
Major of Dragoons; so we cannot, 
in justice to Lilias, trust altogether 
to his description; otherwise he 
would have said, as he had often 
dreamed, that she was like the flower 
that name suggests. 

Fair and tall, and graceful, she 
reminded him of it when she moved 
down the dance. Piquant she was 
sometimes, and then he lost thought 
of the flower altogether. Anon re- 
tiring, like her shy kinswomen, the 
nuns of the valley, and then again 
there would come a languor into her 
eyes and mien, which made him 
think of the broad white blossoms 
that are buoyed on the breast of the 
river. 

Besides all which, was she not 
the beautiful proprietess of as much 
land as lay in fertile acres round the 
hall of any magnate of the county ? 

Vaughton, as I hinted before, 
considerably modified his descrip- 
tion of Lilias in his answer to the 
Major. I doubt, if the places held 
by the latter and Lilias had been 
inverted, whether he would not 
have given full fling to his descrip- 
tive powers, and with very good 
reason, special and general. He 
would have informed her that the 
Major was a philosopher, in the 
broad sense of the term; that he 
was a stoic, in that he was devoid 
of feeling; of epicurean tenets, in 
that he was all for pleasure; of the 
laughing sect when he ought to 
weep, and of the weeping when he 
ought to laugh. It is possible that 
now, though Fitz Fiennes was his 
guest, he would, from the great in- 
terest he felt in her, have given 
this description to Lilias. A time 
was soon con’ng when that possi- 
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be would have become a proba- 
ility. 
plied the Major, disporting with his 
porting with his 
empty champagne-glass, ‘that the 
élite of Barkfordshive eligibles are, 
toe man, in love with Miss Lee, and, 
to a man, hi 
*Such is our ~ condition,’ 
returned Vane; ‘and when you re- 
flect that an estate like that of Miss 
Lee’s is added to the list of her 
charms, you will sympathize with 


us. 

‘The locket she wears round her 
neck explains the coldness of the 
nymph,’ said the Rev. Mr. Piefinch, 
who considered himself quite as 
poetical as Vane, and, indeed, had 
written for the Newdegate at Ox- 
ford; ‘I saw her look at it by 
stealth the other day, and the tears 
were on her dark eyelashes after- 
wards.’ 


‘By Gad, Piefinch!’ broke in 
Buller, the sporting character of 
the party, ‘you should have kept 
that private information to yourself. 
Gentlemen all, or any, I'll lay ten 
to one against any individual’s 
chance.’ 

‘If I had known it I could have 
broke her suitors, every one, and 
they’re as many as Penelope's, 
muttered the sporting youth, re- 
gretfully. He had been a college 
friend of Piefinch’s, but was ex- 
pelled the university for writing in- 
cessant letters to the Dean of Christ 
Church, proposing a handicap mile- 
race of the heads of colleges. 

‘Back my chance against yours, 
Buller,’ said Piefinch, helped by the 
champagne to revert to the old Ox- 
ford days. ‘Stop! I forgot; I’m not 
a betting-man. 

‘You mean to say, Piefinch,’ put 
in Vane, ‘that you want to be a 
bishop.’ 

‘I will lay ag agpony with any one, 
that in a fortnight’s time I show 
that locket to every man in this 
ones. deliberately said, at this 
point, the Major. 

While every one turned with a 
look of astonishment to the speaker, 
a very shrill voice was heard in un- 
expected reply. 

‘Take you, two to one, Major 
Fiennes; yourself against myself.’ 

VOL, TX.—NO, XLIX. 


This speech was made by a very 
small man, with a very small quan- 
tity of hair on his head, the rest 
having passed into an outrageous 
pair of whiskers. He was otherwise 
remarkable for the great opinion 
which he entertained of himself, and 
the very small one which everybody 
else of him. 

All, even the composed curate, 
joined the peal of laughter which 
hailed this sally. Fiennes, however, 
did not move a muscle. Delibe- 
rately taking out a small memoran- 
dum-book, he drew from its sheath 
an ivory pencil, and noted down the 
bet, then, looking up towards its 
taker, politely asked his name. 

‘ Algernon Adams,’ said the other. 

*Hadn’t you better ask Piefinch 
to lend you his flute, Algernon?’ 
asked Vane, who was evidently in a 
dreadful humour; ‘he has no use 
for it now; and if you create as 
great a sensation with it as you did 
the last time you employed the aid 
of music, why the famous lady-killer 
will sustain his first defeat. Mr. 
Adams,’ said Vane, turning to Fitz 
Fiennes in explanation, ‘ indulged of 
late in “ the half-starved serenate, 
best quitted with disdain,” as the 
poet Piefinch would have expressed 
it. Sweetly beneath the stars had he 
played and sung for a quarter of 
an hour, when, O rapture! a hand 
as white as ocean-foam in the moon 
was laid on the hasp of the window. 
The sash flew up. 

*“ Be off, imperence!—perlice!” 
exclaimed the voice from above of 
the window-opener; and at that 
moment your hapless rival felt a 
hand upon his arm. 

* What need of more? 

‘He was borne off towards the 
station-house, and narrowly escaped 
incarceration ; for he had lilted forth 
his love-lorn song to the cook of his 
inamorata’s father, and his captor 
was the jealous policeman who as- 
pired to the affections of that useful 
domestic.’ 

‘ The young lady—I think I have 
forgotten her name,’ said the Major, 
glancing at Piefinch— 

* Miss Lilias Lee,’ said the latter, 
more stiffly -even than his wont: 
was. 


‘—-Was—you put it rather poeti- 
B 
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cally, I think — melancholy, when 
she ‘looked at the locket.’ 

‘ Yes,’ replied the Rev. Mr. Pie- 
finch, ‘ that may easily be accounted 
for; it is said she is engaged to 
Lord De Lyle, whom she has never 
seen. He writes letters to her from 
the Continent of the romantic and 
descriptive kind, a sort of Childe 
Harold’s pilgrimage in prose. But 
the last report of him asserts that 
ho is now lying ill in a small village 
in the moth of Italy. 

The Major was vl at all crushed 
by this second piece of private in- 
formation. ‘ N’importe,’ he said to 
himself. ‘Now for a bonne for- 
tune, and a renown in this love-sick 
shire.’ 

‘ Of course,’ said Vane Vaughton, 
addressing the company generally, 
with some haughtiness; ‘of course, 
a lady having been the subject of a 
bet, as we are all gentlemen, we 
shall keep the matter to ourselves.’ 

‘Of course,’ said little Algernon, 
loudly. 

That part of Barkfordshire which 
clusters its woods and fertile, undu- 


lating acres round the antique town 
of Abbotsthorpe is considered by its 
inhabitants, or at least the younger 
portion of them, to fall short in 


supplying the excitements from 
which life derives its relish. Is 
there any similar district of Eng- 
land, which has for its centre-point 
a county or even country town, 
with pleasant English scenery round 
it, and no want of cheerful strag- 
gling villages, and gabled or white- 
walled mansions—is there any simi- 
lar district of which the inhabitants, 
according to themselves, are not 
similarly unprovided for? How- 
ever, about this time, this slow- 
going region exhibited what the 
sporting Buller termed a burst of 
speed. For so frequent did balls, 
archery-meetings, and picnics be- 
come, that those of the inhabitants 
who were not invited to them ac- 
tually turned round and declared 
that the country was indulging in 
Parisian dissipation, and would soon 
descend to Parisian morals. In- 
deed, among the lower classes, and 
such of the middle as were not in- 
vited to the gaicties objected to, a 
revival took place about this time, 
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(whose views were selaenin alae as an 
agent of the Pope. Vaughton said 
he did not know which most to ob- 
ject to, the influx whose taste for 
spirits and sermons was so nearly 
balanced, or the clergy, who had 
caused it by their negligence, whose 
discourses and port wine were 
equally old. Lilias, notwithstand- 
ing the slight melancholy which 
from time to time she was seen to 
exhibit, participated constantly in 
these amusements. All the oppor- 
tunity, therefore, they could desire 
was afforded to the great lady-killer 
Fiennes and his preposterous little 
rival. The insolent manner and 
self-confidence of the former had 
caused him to be looked upon with 
some dislike by the guests at Vane 
Vaughton’s dinner. But a stronger 
dislike still was entertained by the 
young giver of that hospitality. 
Ten days and a few hours had 
from the time that Fitz 
‘iennes and Adams had betted over 
Vane’s champagne, when the latter 
withdrew from one of the longest of 
the Barkfordshire drawing-rooms to 
its verandah, round the trellis of 
which the trailing roses slept beneath 
the full moonlight of earliest morn- 
ing. Was he in a poetical mood, and 
had he come out to inspire himself 
with rhymes about the contrast of 
the revel within and the moonlight 
without? Perchance he had been 
introduced by a facetious friend to 
some stout and matronly female 
who was fond of waltzing, and had 
fled from her expectant but too 
massive waist. From neither cause 
had he come forth—melancholy and 
desirous of solitude. Unfortunate 
young man! He had been laying 
siege to Lilias, that cynosure so 
chary of her charms, for some — 
of time, and till this clever, 
handsome Fiennes came, with 
hope, he thought, of success. hat 
was that green twinkle at his feet? 
A glowworm? Yes, it had given a 
fitful glimmer for some time, but 
now it disap altogether, like 
his hope, he thought; to thwart his 
gloomy mood, perversely almost he 
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took note of it. His patiently con- 
structed lines of circumvallation 
were so many dead walls, and 
Fiennes’ storming party, rushing in 
with bravado shout, seemed about 
to become easy masters of the fair 
city, long and fruitlessly besieged 
by so many leaguers. 

Whose are those two figures that 
are close upon him, musing ?—he 
has let them approach so near that 
it would be awkward to disclose 
himself. They will pass by. They 
do pass by, but very slowly, and 
halt just in frontof him as he shrinks 
into the darkness of an embrasure. 
Lilias, for one of them is she, draws 
her cloak closer, and turns her eyes 
of grey mixed with violet up to her 
companion’s face. As she does so, 
the moon sails out of a cloud of 
darkening amber, and shows to 
great advantage the pale, perfect- 
featured beauty of the queen of 
Barkfordshire. So great a charm, 
the latent lover thinks, has wrought 
its effect even upon the handsome 
sordid-souled man of the world, the 
winning of whose recently-made bet 


seems rendered certain by Lilias; - 


for has she not wandered out with 
him from the waltzers, and is she 
not upturning her eyes deliberately 
to his? Yes, even Major Fiennes is 
touched into some sympathy with 
the scene around him—the warm, 
balmy air of the midsummer night, 
the trees that stand, towers of stillest 
foliage, round a fairy palace, alive 

within with music and the measured 
” riot of the dance. 

‘It was scarcely right in you, 
Major Fiennes, to make me the sub- 
ject of a bet.’ 

The Major gave his moustache a 
twirl which actually deranged it; 
but he recovered himself with some 
adroitness, adapting his reply to 
what he knew, or thought he knew, 
of Lilias’ character. 

‘Perhaps I wished, before de- 
claring myself your lover, to obtain 
the reputation of being a daring 
winner of so piquant and imperial a 
prize.’ Lilias indeed looks piquant, 
imperial she is always. 

‘I discovered it from my cousin,’ 
she says, laughing,‘to whom Mr. 
Algernon Adams had imparted it. 
‘He is like a sieve when he becomes 


confidential. He attacked Dorothy 
as a preliminary to ——— 
operations against myself, and fel 
a victim to her. She is a large girl, 
florid and very plain, and he is a 
little man, dark, and with fat, af- 
fectionate cheeks.’ 

‘ He is a little fool,’ said Fiennes, 
who could not entirely control his 
anger at the confidences of Algernon, 
and wished he had not let his vain- 
gloriousness endanger his fortune- 
hunter’s greed. 

‘You asked me, Major Fiennes,’ 
said the girl, in much lower tones, 
as her face grew graver again be- 
neath the moonlight, ‘ you asked me 
for a keepsake. I have sych a feel- 
ing towards you’—and she looked 
down upon something which hung 
from her neck—‘ that I will give you 
the most valued present I have ever 
received.’ Such a despair, such a 
wild confusion I should rather say, 


came at this moment over the un- 
willing eaves-dropper, that the reply 
of Fiennes escaped him. And at 
this moment the moon quitted the 
blue and ran into white cloud again. 


‘To show you’—the two were 
moving away now in darkness— 
‘ that 1 completely forgive you your 
conduct, I will present you with the 
token in public. Three days from 
this time, at our private archery 
meeting, you shall obtain the tri- 
umph which I think you deserve. 
Now, take me back; I don’t want 
to miss the “Night Bell,” and I 
think you galop even better than 
you waltz. Besides,’ ended Lilias, 
with a laugh that rang lightly out in 
the silence, between the sleeping 
flowers and the trembling stars, ‘ I 
would not miss the exhibition of 
Mr. Adams and Dorothy in that 
dance for the world.’ 

As they disappeared, passing un- 
der the projection caused by a por- 
tico, the death-blow was given to 
Vane, who, perforce, had remained 
in his recess, by the gentle sound of 
a kiss, and into such wretchedness 
was he plunged that, though hu- 
morous enough by disposition, he 
was too dull to be struck by the 
absurdity of the next spectacle 
which presented itself in the ve- 
randah. This was that of two 
persons, or, at first, of one, who, 
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being of very large size, and of the 
fae sex, ample as to her skirts, 

the other, a gentleman 
of small dimensions. 

‘You are a little darling,’ said 
Lilias’ cousin, who was as affec- 
tionate as she was huge. 

‘IT am an attractive man,’ replied 
the diminutive Algernon, with some 
dignity. ‘How fortunate that I had 
not forced matters with Lilias Lee 
before seeing you. I should have 
won her affections, and have been in 
honour engaged to her.’ 

‘ Poor little pet,’ said the lady, 
lovingly, and involving him in a 
furbelow. 

Algernon rose to the caress, stand- 
ing tip-toe on his high-heeled boots. 

* How I long for the next galop!’ 
she said. 

‘It was not so much in the 
crowded saloon that Romeo breathed 
his ion, but in the stillness of the 
night beneath the moonlit balcony,’ 
returned the enamoured Algernon, 
evasively. He was fool enough to 
prefer to Lilias this elephantine 
charmer of six-and-thirty; but he 
had a grain or two of sense left, and 
he objected to be whirled round, 
giddy and ridiculous, as a small 
body is whirled by the force of at- 
traction in the vortex of a revolving 
large one. 

‘ But I must leave you like a flighty 
young thing as I am,’ said the lady, 
shaking at him her somewhat ma- 
ture tresses; ‘you can have a 
cigar, naughty man, if you like; 
but do not forget our galop.’ She 
stooped, and a second kiss reached 
Vaughton’s ear through the still- 
ness. It was only for a moment 
that Algernon stood alone. Forth- 
with he was joined by the hitherto- 
concealed spectator of these dissi- 
milar tétes-d-tée. Mr. Adams, how- 
ever, was not disconcerted, but 
rather exultant at his flirtation hay- 
ing been observed. 

* I was tired of lying perdu,’ said 
Vaughton; ‘let us ihe a cigar 
together.’ 

* Certainly,’ 


replied Algernon ; 
* there’s the Lancers yet before the 


galop, which latter I must on no 
account miss. Confound it! you 
overheard us, of course—a splendid 
woman is Miss Lee’s cousin.’ 


‘She seems Sestty attached 
to you,’ said Vaughton. 

‘So would Lilias have been if I 
had chosen her,’ returned Algernon. 
‘ Fonder even than she seems to 
be of Fitz Fiennes. ’ 

‘If’ thought the latter bitterly, 
‘ she is blind enough to take a man 
like Fiennes, your idea, you little 
fool, is not after all so ridiculously 
impossible, and, ah me! I would 
— trust her to you than to 

m.’ 

The billiard-room at Monyash 
Park has a bay window from which 
a spectator who finds the play mo- 
notonous may refresh himself by a 
not unpleasing contrast. 

He may throw up the window- 
sash, and thrusting fhis brows into 
the cool breeze, cease to hear the 
click of the balls in the contempla- 
tion of the scene before him. 

Fairly below those hill-crowning 
gables, the river’s far blue reaches 
are unwound, with slopes, shining 
up in the sun beyond them, made 
hills by the distance of the horizon. 
Pleasantly are scattered, nearer, the 
hundred roofs of the village, glimps- 
ing between rosy hedges and 
plantations of tender-green firs. 

There comes a touch of melan- 

choly to sweeten, perhaps, the calm 
delight into which, gazing on the 
wide scene, you lose yourself; for 
the eye, coming home from its wan- 
dering over the landscape, and 
fraught with peace, like the dove 
of old, rests on a broad grey church- 
tower which rises amid its great 
ew-trees and gravestones, within 
ess distance from the house than 
the flight of the arrows that all the 
morning have been gaily hurtling 
round it. 

To none, however, of the young 
men who, upon a cessation of ar- 
chery practice on the lawn, had 
lounged into the billiard-room this 
shining scene of summer seemed 
attractive. Their attention was 
otherwise absorbed ; for Major Fitz 
Fiennes had challenged any one to 
a game of billiards, and Algernon 
Adams, being too much engrossed 
in dreams of hié Dorothy, the chal- 
lenge had been taken up by Vane 
Vaughton. 

Differing in style, in force the 
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two competitors seemed equally 
matched. The Major’s game was 
open and somewhat ‘ flashy;’ his 
opponent's quiet. But the latter, 
nevertheless, ge oh ge a 
nervous player, see confident 
on this occasion, and contrived, al- 
ways, to be on such terms as would 
make him dangerous, should any 
opening present itself. At last, the 
Rev. Mr. Piefinch, who was giving 
a to the contest by 
marking, called forty-eight all, and 
the balls being left for the Major with 
an obvious losing hazard, an offer 
from Buller to lay five to one met with 
no answer. But the Major missed 
his stroke, and his opponent, fol- 
lowing by a brilliant and unexpected 
all-round cannon, won the game. 
Hereat a slight smile lengthened 
the fair lips of a young lady who, 
unobserved by the absorbed com- 
batants, was standing in the door- 
way. But Fitz Fiennes, glancing 
round, as, with some emphasis, he 
laid down his cue, saw Lilias as she 
steod, with the smile still on her 
face; and instantly, forgetting his 


vexation, wreathed his own with its. 


fellow. 

For the hour of his triumph, he 
knew, was come. He had achieved 
the most brilliant of his many ex- 
_ and this cold and haughty 

jan had just laid her bow and 
quiver aside to come and give him 
gracious proof of it, and that, too, 
publicly, among the flower of the 
youth of envious Barkfordshire. 
Even now her small fingers, as she 
stood, were dallying with the chain 
of the miniature. The Major was 
vain enough, and had emulated the 
sieve to which his rival, Algernon, 
has been compared, in spreading 
abroad his expected othe 

‘You see, Major Fitz Fiennes, I 
am true to my promise;’ and Lilias 
bent her eyes down to her chain. 
Lifting them again, she looked round 
upon the wondering young men. 

‘ Will you follow me, all?’ she 
said; ‘I will not lead you far.’ 
And she turned with something 
more proud, even, than usual, in 
her light step—a statelier maid 
Marian in archer’s green garb. 

Down a long dark cotridor and 
. ample staircase the young men 


followed that fair leader, Major Fitz 
Fiennes at their head. There was 
something almost solemn in the 
proceeding, while, in the half-light, 
the ancestral portraits of the Lees 
gazed down upon the beautiful 
descendant who swept under them. 

Vane Vaughton, however, laughed 
once almost loudly, Indeed, this 
young gentleman seemed to have 
quite forgotten his melancholy, 
and had not been satirical once 
that morning. 

And he laughed when Algernon, 
who was walking beside him, ob- 
serving his Dorothy in the distance, 
whose curiosity had led her to 
take a stealthy view of the pro- 
cession, laid his small hand upon 
his equally small expanse of white 
waistcoat, and wafted towards that 
‘ton of woman,’ a sentimental sigh. 

Out they went beneath the 
pointed roof of the porch into the 
open air; Lilias waving back the 

” as he came up to her side, 
and showing, as she turned, her 
face with its brightest bloom upon 
it in the full summer sunshine. 

Everything, indeed, was bright 
around—the thousand roses that 
flushed the lawn, where they flung 
their scents out in the summer air, 
and all the expanse that stretched 
away far below, of wood, and vale 
and upland, with the glittering 
roofs of the village, the bright blue 
lines of the river, and, a league 
away on the hazy horizon line, the 
flash from the far-off spires. Yet 
nothing but its toxophilite costume 
made the procession in keeping 
with the scene. It seomed almost 
funereal, as it passed from the 
roses in the lawn through a lych- 
gate opening upon the churchyard 
which has above been mentioned. 

Still Lilias led them on till they 
were in the midst of the many 
graves which were gathered round 
the great graveyard yew. And 
there she paused. There seemed 
little inclination now among her train 
to the gay converse of the morn- 
ing’s archery. Poor little Adams, 
in his bewilderment of soul, seemed 
to have forgotten even his involving 
Dorothy, and looked, indeed, as if 
he felt a great disposition to cry. 
Pietinch appeared very uncomfort- 
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able, as a clergyman, brought into 
contact with anything professional 
on a festal occasion usually does. 
Bodger’s sulky face became sulkier, 
as it used to do when he saw 
a boat behind his own coming up 
for a bump; and the Major, for the 
second time in this story, and the 
second time, perhaps, in his life, 
twirled his moustache without in- 
souciance. Suddenly Lilias paused, 
and turning wit her head held 
high, said in a low clear voice, ‘I 
fulfil my promise ;’ and taking from 
her neck the gold chain to which 
the miniature was attached, handed 
the latter to Fitz Fiennes. The 
Major had by this time recovered 
his easy air. He was amused, even 
at the strange humour of the whim- 
sical girl; which had broken out, 
also, in the reserve which she had 
insisted in maintaining between the 
times of her promise of public 
acknowledgment and her faulfil- 
ment. So it was in quite a debonair 
fashion that he opened the locket 
over which she who gave it had 
more than once been seen to weep— 
whence the portrait had been 
supposed to be that of young 
De Lyle, lying ill in Italy. But it 
was no valetudinarian’s pale face 
that he looked on—though it might 
have been paler, ghostlike even— 
judging from his discomposure at 
the first glance. 

Had any one looked over his 
shoulder, however, he would have 
seen nothing to excite that which 
was not pleasurable. What horror 
could there be in so bright a stream 
of tresses, golden as ever was rolled 
in the sun—in so blue a heaven of 
eyes, that rain, you fancied, could 
never have been wept from it, and in 
sunset-red lips from which, almost, 
you heard the light laughter ring? 

‘I perform my promise,’ re- 
peaied Lilias, quite calmly—her 
slight nervousness had passed from 
her. ‘If, hwajor Fitz Fiennes, you 
will take the trouble to read the 
inscription upon this gravestone— 
it is very short ’—and she pointed— 
* you will guess, perhaps, the reason 
of my giving you the promise which 
I have just performed, and also why 
I do perform it.’ 

All. eyes followed her gesture, 


and read beneath the simple carving 
of a broken flower— 


ALICE THORPE, 
Er. 22, 
JAN. 18—. 


‘She was my half-sister, gentle- 
men, said Lilias, after a pause, 
turning to them. ‘It was when 
she resembled her portrait that 
Major Fitz Fiennes first met her. I 
dare say her name is familiar to you. 
Probably he has often boasted about 
her in billiard-rooms and such 
places,’ said the indignant girl, ‘as 
he boasted about me. She was 
very pretty, but she was poor, and 
she lies here. Her last gift to me 
was the miniature which Major 
Fitz Fiennes holds in his hand. 
Look! his face is white; as white 
almost as hers when she gave it me. 
She asked me to present him with 
it if ever I should meet him— 
hoping, she said, that, thinking of 
her love and her forgiveness, he 
might be benefited.’ 

‘ But I,’ went on Lilias, with a 
curl of the short lip, ‘ I determined— 
and I have carried out my deter- 
mination—to punish as well as to 
remind.’ 

Perhaps, as he glanced from the 
bright face of the portrait to the 
letters on the simple gravestone, 
and thought that the poor frag- 
ments of mouldering clay that he 
was standing over had been buta 
few years ago fair, blooming flesh 
and blood, clinging fondly to him, 
and that the change was one of his 
causing—perhaps Fitz Fiennes felt 
humbled and repentant. Perhaps 
from the group around him in that 
yew-shaded little graveyard, from 
the laughter that was sent athwart 
it ever and anon of the not far- 
distant unconscious shooters, his 
soul was softly and’ sadly drawn by 
memory to a day that had long been 
dead—to a sweeter sunshine than 
that afternoon’s full glory—to the 
murmur of a lip from which he had 
stolen the red, and the timid clasp 
of arms whose fair pearl now the 
vile worms were marring. 

But at the last words of Lilias, 
his front grew bold again, and his 
bad heart was hardened. ‘So my 
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last game at billiards was em- 
blematic,’ he said; ‘ perhaps ’"—and 
he glanced at Vane Vaughton— 
‘ fully so.’ 

» ‘Yes, said Vane, quietly, and 
moving to the sideof Lilias. ‘This 
morning, Major Fitz Fiennes, I fore- 
stalled you. I was apprehensive, 
on Miss Lee’s account, of your lady- 
killing powers.’ 

‘I think I may presume,’ said 
Fitz Fiennes insolently, ‘that this 
morning’s post brought news of 
the hopeless condition of Lord De 
Lyle.’ 

‘This morning, on the contrary,’ 
returned Vane, ‘made his condition 
one of the hopefullest on earth. 
I—Lilias dear, forgive my abrupt- 
ness, and your lord lover’s disguise 
—JIJ am Lord De Lyle.’ 

The flush that coloured the lily 
that had held her high head so 


haughtily up to the present moment 
made her rival almost in bloom 
the portrait of the dead girl who 
lay mouldering under their feet. 

‘I borrowed a friend’s name who 
has been all his life abroad,’ said 
De Lyle, ‘and came over a month 
ago. I wanted a wife, not a 
viscountess. I wonder, Lilias dear, 
you did not notice a likeness 
between my letters and my conver- 
sation.’ 


De Lyle had somehow. made a 
discovery before his proposal. It 
must have been imparted to him 
by the confiding Algernon, that 
both the kisses which he overheard 
on the night of the ball were 
reciprocated between that happy 
but ridiculous pair the present Mr. 
and Mrs. Algernon Adams. 

ARANEUS. 
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THE OPERATIONS OF LAWRENCE REEVE. 
A Cale of Money-making on the Stock Erchange. 


CHAPTER I. 
NOBODY WILL LOOK AT CONSOLS. 


I’ romance alone were interesting, 
it is certain there would be little 
chance of this story finding readers. 
But it happens that in this matter- 
of-fact planet, where we at present 
find ourselves, we are bound every 
day to give very serious heed to 
matters that are not in the slightest 
degree romantic, and to concern 
ourselves very closely with most 
prosaic affairs. As commonplace 
people, living in a commonplace 
way, we find ourselves chiefly think- 
ing commonplace thoughts, trou- 
bled with commonplace cares, and 
thrilled with commonplace plea- 
sures. It is for such people there- 
fore that the writer, thoroughly 
commonplace himself, as he well 
knows, now begins to write. If the 
reader reads another line, he admits, 
by so doing, that he is commonplace 
himself. 


This, in fact, is to be a very sor- 
did story, filled full of sordid cares 
and sordid pleasures. It is to have 
no hero in it, for the action is not 


heroic. It is to have no love in it 
(nisi sceleratus amor habendi); for 
the un-heroic man, who is its sub- 
ject, is married long before the tale 
begins, and the beginning of mar- 
riage is, as all novelists are agreed, 
the end of love. It is to have no 
hairbreadth ’scapes nor moving ac- 
cidents—no murder, no suicide, no 
forgery, no quadrigamy, trigamy, or 
even bigamy. We are afraid we 
must even add there is to be no 
villain .in it, at least no one worth 
calling a villaiu, and that we can 
give hardly a perceptible spice of 
envy, hatred, malice, or any uncha- 
ritableness ; for the truth is that he 
of whom we write cared for none of 
these things. 

In Lawrence Reeve we do un- 
feignedly believe the milk of human 
kindness was as little soured as in 
any man living. But even sugar 
itself is well known to contain al- 
ways some slight acidity latent. 


When therefore he, on stepping 
into his morning omnibus, thinking 
ruefully of sundry bills which that 
day’s post had brought him, with 
the senders’ compliments, was 
greeted noisily by his city friend 
Tom Edwards with the inquiry if he 
did not think that he, Edwards, had 
somebody's own luck; and when 
Edwards explained that his reason 
for making the inquiry was that he 
saw by that morning’s paper (which 
he held up in high glee) he had 
just had two more of his Turkish 
bonds drawn for redemption at par, 
and would by-and-by have the 
leasure of stepping down to the 
nk and receiving two hundred 
pounds for what had cost him a 
bare hundred and twenty ;—when 
Reeve heard this, we say, he may 
be excused if he could not help 
heaving a gentle sigh; if he congra- 
tulated his fortunate friend with a 
lukewarmness almost approaching 
to sulkiness; and had to check him- 
self in a rising wish to recommend 
Tom Edwards to betake himself 
forthwith to that patron whose luck 
he thought was his. 

It has indeed been said cynically 
that there is nothing we are so slow 
to forgive as success. If our good 
friend fails to make his way in the 
world we smile down upon him very 
graciously, and may even go so far 
as to treat him to a ride in our own 
carriage. But let him only make 
headway enough to distance us by 
ever so little—let there seem to be 
any prospect of his being presently 
in a position to give us a lift in his 
carriage—we straightway resent his 
success as a personal injury. We 
will hope, for the credit of our com- 
mon humanity, that this is put too 
strongly, and needs qualification ; 
but probably there are few things 
more aggravating, even to the least 
envious of us, than to see some one, 
palpably second to us both in appli- 
cation, ability, and prudence, pros- 
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pering a good deal better than we 
ourselves. And if to this be added 
the fact that this second-rate fellow 
is single, while we ourselves have a 
wife and family to provide for, 
our feelings, not unnaturally, are 
wounded in the quick still more 
acutely, 

Now this, unfortunately, was ex- 
actly the position of Lawrence 
Reeve. No man, as we explained, 
was naturally less envious; but he 
could not help feeling a little sore 
at hearing, as he did, not once nor 
twice, but week after week, and 
month after month, with a weari- 
some iteration, of the way in which 
Fortune shed her favours on Tom 
Edwards; for it was well known 
that you could hardly, in a walk 
from Temple Bar to Whitechapel, 
meet a more imprudent, reckless 
fellow than Tom. How he managed 
to keep his place with Swankey and 
Nephew was a puzzle, unless you 
accepted the usual interpretation, 
that that firm, being itself more fast 
than firm, rather inclined to be re- 
presented by a fast man, and paid 

their managing clerk rather for his 
skill at billiards and his reputed 
judgment in horseflesh than 

r his knowledge of the grocery 
trade. Be this as it may, he flou- 
rished like the green bay-tree; and 
Lawrence Reeve looking on, and 
seeing that whatever Tom put his 
hands to prospered, could not help 
feeli some little irritation, not 
considering the end predicted for 
those who are likened to trees of 
that particular species. 

Reeve himself was a man as dif- 
ferent from Edwards as Dowson 
Brothers were from Swankey and 
Nephew. Many people said they 

no doubt he was really a partner 
with Dowson Brothers instead of 
being, as he was styled, merely chief 
clerk, But those who knew Walker 
Dowson laughed, and said they 
knew well enough that his business 
was too good, and he himself too 
cue, to allow of any one coming 
as long as he could 
ating em out. And, unfortunately 
for Lawrence Reeve, the laughers 
were right. He was ‘not a partner ; 
he was, as he was called, only the 
chief clerk. Dowson gave him four 


hundred a year, and confessed that 
he was cheap at the money; con- 
fessed, indeed, to himself, that he 
could have got no one else to do as 
weil for him as Reeve did at double 
the price. At the same time Reeve 
was by no means a discontented 
man, or prone to think himself 
hardly used. He had, at any rate, 
allthe power of a partner if he had 
not quite all the profits. He had 
been chief clerk now for ten years 
and upwards, until he had come to 
be as well known in Mincing Lane 
and through all the City as old 
Dowson himself, and quite as much, 
or perhaps a little more, respected. 
(There is but one Dowson, of course, 
the elder brother being dead these 
seventeen years.) His word, in fact, 
was taken for Dowson’s word. What 
he agreed to Dowson never failed to 
carry out, and what he —¥ 
Dowson never discountenanced. 

sides, all wealth is of course hg 
rative, and the clever fellow who 
has lived for years on two hundred 
a year finds himself rich on four 
hundred ; while the noodle who has 


once had five hundred finds himself 


awfully pinched on four hundred 
and fifty. And Lawrence Reeve 
could remember the time when he 
had lived, not on two hundred, but 
on that sum abbreviated of one of 
its ciphers. He remembered the 
time, thirty years ago, when he first 
went to Dowson’s as office-boy at 
seven shillings and sixpence a week. 
At least he knew, from the sheer 
fact of his being himself and not 
another person, that there once had 
been such a time, though, perhaps, 
to say that he remembered it was to 
say too much; for often when he 
looked back through the dim vista 
of the years that were gone, his 
memories seemed rather dreams 
than recollections. He had, as it 
were, to pause in his thoughts and 
ask himself, Am I really that Larry 
who ran at everybody’s call and 
was cuffed at everybody’s pleasure? 
Has the old master, Palmer Dowson, 
really been dead all these years? 
Is the present master, with his cau- 
tious, plodding ways, really the 
Walker Dowson of whom so much 
evil and so little good was then pre- 
dicted? Is the present business 
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really the growth of that little retail 
trade? Does my good old mother, 
where she is, still know of and care 
for earthly things? Does she see 
through the roof and walls of Dow- 
son’s outer office, notice the clatter 
of stools, and the sudden hush, and 
the swift scraping of pens, when the 
door opens, and say, ‘That is my 
Larry walking through into his own 
private office; that is my Larry 
whom I died blessing, whom I died 
praying for ;—happy that he who 

ad none to help him had at least 
seven and sixpence a week, and 
didn't care for pastry; and he has 
been a steady lad, and now he has 
four hundred a year, and a wife and 
two girls and a boy, and a good 
house and a piano, and a stereo- 
scope, and a lot of beautiful views ; 
and there he is, walking through 
into his own private office?’ These 
and many more such questions did 
Lawrence Reeve ask and answer in 
his own mind often as he sat and 
looked back into his past, and 
thanked the Lord for the measure of 
prosperity that had been given him. 

But a growing family implies 
growing wants, and only those who 
have grown up girls know what a 
luxurious growth of wants may 
safely be counted on as their attend- 
ants. Reeve had been a cautious 
man, and a careful, and, with long- 
continued prudence and self-denial, 
had managed to save two thousand 
pounds. It brought him in a little 
less than seventy pounds a year, he 
having bought his Consols, on the 
average, at ninety or thereabouts. 
With this interest-money and his 
salary, he, for his own part, could 
have rested quietly content, and still 
thought himself rich. But there 
were times when he did undoubtedly 
long for more, not for himself, but 
for his own. Such longings, too, 
not unnaturally, were most irrepres- 
sible at those times of the year when 
bills are delivered,—which coincide 
with those times when dividends are 
paid. And when Edwards, who 
rode down with him in the. ’bus 
every morning, mentioned, as he 
generally did at dividend time, that 
he had just sent in his coupons and 
got his interest on his Turkish 
bonds, Reeve, at such times, was 


compelled to think that the ‘elegant 
simplicity of the Three per Cents.’ 
had been somewhat overpraised. 

Not that he would have ever con- 
sented to shape his own course of 
conduct, in general matters, by that 
of Tom Edwards, any more than he 
would have shaped the policy of 
Dowson Brothers by the policy of 
Swankey and Nephew (for whom he 
had, speaking from a business point 
of view, the most absolute con- 
tempt); but in this matter it was 
palpable that Edwards had the ad- 
vantage. Four years ago he had 
invested a legacy that came to-him, 
of twelve hundred pounds, in Turk- 
ish bonds at sixty. Twenty of them 
had he got for his money, each 
bringing him in six pounds per 
annum, and the interest had been 
paid with the regularity of the Bank 
of England. So that his twelve 
hundred had brought him in, from 
the first, a hundred and twenty 
pounds a-year, while Reeves’ two 
thousand, as we said, yielded some- 
thing short of seventy. Nay, further, 
Turkish bonds had gone up in these 
four years, and what Edwards 
bought at sixty he could any day 
sell at seventy. Lastly, during the 
time he had held them, already no 
fewer than six of his bonds had 
been drawn for redemption at par. 
He had been paid six hundred pounds 
for what had cost him three hundred 
and sixty, and had at once invested 
the money in new bonds, at the 
market price of the day. The end 
of it all was that he now held 
twenty-four bonds, which brought 
him in a hundred and forty-four 
+o a year, and that he could, if 

e liked, realise, by the sale of them, 
about seventeen hundred. He was 
loud, however, in declaring that he 
had no intention of realising, but 
meant to hold them and live long 
enough to see them all drawn for 
payment at par. And now, this 
morning, there actually were other 
two of them drawn! 

Can we wonder that, from this 
time, Reeve began to ponder, 
seriously, in what way he could best 
increase the income he derived from 
his two thousand pounds? Shall we 
call him avaricious or discontented 
because he thought of it as he sat at 
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his desk, because he thought of it as 
he rode home,—because he thought 
of it when Mrs. Reeve believed him 
to be fast asleep,—because he filled 
his nightcap with interminable cal- 
culations, and went to sleep while 
working out a sum which was to tell 
him how much two thousand pounds 
would grow to if invested for ten 
years at fifteen per cent. compound 
interest? Nor did he succeed in 
putting away all thoughts with his 
nightcap. He went on mentally 
doing his little sums and rubbing 
them out again, by daylight, too. 
Turkish bonds were at seventy, and 
to get six pounds a year for seventy 
was certainly a good deal better than 
to get three pounds a year for 
ninety. But then all he knew about 
the Ottoman Empire was pretty 
nearly comprised in the fact that it 
was governed by a sultan who called 
himself a Sublime Porte, and whom 
he suspected must be in reality a 
Sublime Bankrupt, if not, indeed, a 
Sublime Humbug. Then, too, there 
was another fatal objection to Turk- 
ish bonds. If he bought them he 
would seem to be not only following 
too closely the lead of Edwards, but 
he would have to buy at seventy 
what Edwards bought at sixty, and 
this would always be an irritatin 
thing to think about. So he decidec 
against the Sublime Porte, and, to 
strengthen himself in his decision, 
lent a ready ear to all animadver- 
sions on things Turkish, and shook 
his head ominously at any mention 
of the Ottoman Empire. 

Why should he not buy Vene- 
zuelas? Venezuelas, he saw from 
the paper, had just been ‘done’ at 
forty-two; and he set to work to 
calculate how much would be 
brought in per annum by two thou- 
sand pounds invested in the bonds 
of this republic, bearing interest at 
six pounds each and bought at forty- 
two. He made it out that instead of 
&@ meagre seventy pounds derived 
from Consols, he might thus get at 
least two hundred and eighty 
pounds a year. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, when he began to study the 
condition of Venezuela and the Co- 
lombian republics—whether it was 
that he had a bad memory for 
foreign names or whatever might be 


the cause—he soon found himself 
fairly lost; and entirely failed to 
make out how the last revolution 
ended. He thought that it was 
General Pedro de Dulcamar who 
had, at latest advices, succeeded in 
dispersing the hordes of San Quere- 
taro and assumed the supreme 
power. But how soon General 
Pedro’s own army might become a 
mere horde, and General Pedro be 
himself dispersed, was doubtful. To 
be sure, the customs’ revenue was 
offered as security at present; but 
who was to guarantee the guaran- 
tor? Money, over and above enough, 
was, he saw from the official docu- 
ments, ‘ hypothecated for the benefit 
of the bondholders,’—and hypothe- 
cated certainly was a most seductive 
word; but then, again, the necessities 
of the citizen charged with the pre- 
sidency of the republic were known 
to be always very urgent, and his 
tenure of office being so extremely 
uncertain, it seemed not at all un- 
likely that the bondholders would 
only enjoy this money hypotheti- 
cally, while that citizen disbursed 


‘it practically nearer home. All 


things considered, he had to give up 
the idea of investing his two thou- 
sand pounds in this way at fourteen 
per cent., and decided that he must 
leave the Venezuelan Republic, as he 
had already left the Ottoman Em- 
pire, to its own devices. 

During that day it would be hard 
to say how many different schemes 
he weighed in the balance of his 
own mind, only to find them all 
wanting. At the last, he decided 
that when he left his office he would 
betake himself to the rooms of one 
of the established doctors of finance 
who make the wants of ‘ the invest- 
ing classes’ their especial care, and 
there have his doubts resolved. 
And as he was on speaking terms 
with Mr. Abraham Harper, and as no 
more respectable stockbrokers exist 
than Harper and Morris, it was to 
their place, in Threadneedle Passage, 
that he addressed his steps. Re- 
splendent he found their offices in 
brass and plate glass and polished 
mahogany, and the baldest and 
cleanest of clerks. It was clear that 
however Messrs. Harper and Morris’s 
clients fared, the firm itself had good 
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pickings. Mr. Harper was himself 
within, and glad to see Mr. Reeve. 
What could he do for Mr. Reeve? 
* What could he suggest as a desir- 
able investment just now? Well, 
that was rather a wide question. 
Mr. Reeve would excuse him. His 
firm made it a rule never to give 
advice, They gave prospectuses. 
They took orders and executed 
them. But they found it more 
satisfactory always to leave their 
clients to exercise their own judg- 
ment as to when they should buy 
and when they should sell,—what 
they should purchase and what they 
should leave alone. He might say, 
however, that banks were decidedly 
looking up;—that finance compa- 
nies were remarkably lively ;—that 
some of the new joint-stock trading 
and manufacturing companies (li- 
mited) were promising ;—that rail- 
ways were for the most part some- 
what depressed, and nobody could 
be got to look at Consols. But Mr. 
Reeve had better take this week’s 
number of ‘ The Capitalist, and In- 
vestor’s Manual,’ and a few of the 
newest prospectuses, and look them 
over at home. By the way, what 
a shocking affair that was on the 
East Shropshire. It was to be 
hoped they would bring in the di- 
rectors guilty of manslaughter. He 
thought it was likely for more rain, 
and he wished Mr. Reeve a very 
good evening. 

Prospectuses were lying in tall 
piles all along the counter. One of 
the clean bald-headed clerks made 
an assortment of about a dozen of 
them, one from each pile, and put 
them up along with! the ‘Ma- 
nual’ and that day’s share list. And 
so provided, Mr. Lawrence Reeve 
bowed himself out and wended his 
way back to Hammersmith. 


CHAPTER II. 
LARGE PROFITS AND QUICK RETURNS. 


Lawrence Reeve was not a read- 
ing man, and generally, it is to be 
confessed, turned with more interest 
to the City Article of ‘The Times’ 
than ‘to the newest number of 
Dickens or Trollope which ~—_ 
happen to have found its way to hi 


table. Mrs. Reeve, always busy, and 
to-night busier than usual in some 
elaborate mystery of needlework, 
was somewhat surprised, therefore, 
when at last she noticed that it was 
not his usual evening-paper that 
absorbed her husband’s attention, 
but that he was poring over certain 
printed documents, remarkably uni- 
form in apjwarance, each headed 
‘Prospectus,’ and each having ap- 
pended a ‘Form of Application for 
Shares.’ We, of course, who have 
just been with him to the brokers, 
and know from what respectable 
quarter he had those documents, 
have our own opinion of their value. 
But it soon became clear that 
Mrs. Reeve, without waiting for any 
special information, put but a low 
estimate on literature of this descrip- 
tion. 

‘The London Bank of Patagonia 
and Terra del Fuego, Limited,’ she 
said, reading aloud. ‘ Why, what in 
the name of Mincing Lane is this, 
Lawrence ?’ 

Reeve was intent on one of the 
other prospectuses, and did not 
reply just then; so she read on:— 

‘The inconvenience which has 
long been felt from the want of 
proper banking facilities in Pata- 
gonia and Terra del Fuego having 
of late years increased to a very 
serious extent, the Directors of the 
London Bank of Patagonia and 
Terra del Fuego, Limited, have 
much pleasure in announcing that 
they have at last succeeded in ob- 
taining an exclusive concession from 
the responsible government of Pata- 
gonia and Terra del Fuego, under 
which they will be able, without 
delay, to organize suitable establish- 
ments to meet the wants of the 
merchants and others in the prin- 
cipal seats of commerce in the above 
extensive and comparatively unde- 
veloped countries. The Directors 
are not at present in a position to 
announce the precise terms of this 
concession, cr to set forth in detail 
the valuable — which ac- 
company it. But, to enable them- 
selves to justify the flattering marks 
of preference which have been shown 
in their favour, they propose to start 
the new undertaking on the basis of 
a capital of one million, to be raised 
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offered at par to the public,’ etc., 
etc., etc 


‘ And pray what do you think of 

doing with this, Lawrence?’ asked 
Reeve. 

‘I think ofasking you to put it in 
the fire, my dear,’ he said ; for Reeve 
himself had only a poor opinion of 
the banking capacities of Patagonia. 

‘Decidedly the best place for it, 
was the answer. ‘And what about 
the others ?” 

‘The others will, some of them, 
need a little more consideration.’ 

‘Is the “Ghurtnakorra and 


Middle Amlwch Gold Mining and 
Slate Company, North Wales, Li- 
mited,” one of those which will need 
a little more consideration ?’ 

*I think not, Carry. I am con- 
tent to see the Gold of North Wales 
deposited with the Bank of Pata- 

nia.’ 


* The Patent Crane, Windlass, and 
Corkscrew Company,’ followed the 
Gold Mines; and the ‘ Niagara 
Waterworks’ followed the ‘ Cork- 
screws.’ But there were still two 
prospectuses on which Reeve was 
inclined to bestow more serious 
thought. One of the two happened 
to be that of the ‘European and 
General Finance Corporation,’ which 
undertaking was being launched 
just at that time. Every one knows 
what a tower of strength were its 
directorate, and how eminently re- 
spectable were all its auspices. 
Every one remembers the furore 
there was for its shares, and the 
remarkable excess of applications 
over and above the number to be 
allotted. Reeve resolved in his own 
mind that he would apply for some 
of those shares; and, having made 
this first resolution, he made a 
second one, that he would keep the 
first to himself; for he suspected 
that his wife, if told of it, would set 
her face against it. He put away 
his prospectuses, therefore, and 
made believe to be interesting him- 
self a$ usualfin his newspaper. But 


his thoughts were less easily con- 
fined than his eyes, and, as he sat 
intent, he settled how much of his 
stock he would sell out from Con- 
sols. He would realise to the ex- 
tent of a thousand pounds—the half 
of what he held. And he would do 
this at once; for the applications 
for Finance shares must be made 
within two days. Then he would 
apply for two hundred of them, the 
deposit of one pound per share on 
which, with the four pounds per 
share on allotment, would just ab- 
sorb the thousand. He would call 
on ——; but his reverie was inter- 
rupted by Mrs. Reeve. 

*‘Wouldn’t you find it easier to 
read the paper the other way up, 
Lawrence?’ she asked. 

And Lawrence, the impostor, pre- 
tended to rub his eyes, and tried to 
get up a yawn, and failed (did any- 
body ever yet succeed in yawning at 
will ?), and said he thought he would 
go to bed early, being unusually 
sleepy ; none of which shams in any 
way blinded that good lady, his 
wife, {who, with true woman’s in- 
stinct, knew that he had been think- 
ing of those prospectuses, and 
wished no one to share his thoughts. 
And so the evening passed away, 
and the morning came. 

Mr. Harper would be most happy 
to sell out a thousand of Consols, 
and apply for two hundred Finance 
shares. He would have been equally 
happy, no doubt, although he did 
not say so, to apply for ‘ Patagonian 
Banks,’ or ‘ Patent Corkscrews.’ For 
all is grist that comes to the broker’s 
mill, and his commission is sure, let 
the venture turn out well or ill. He 
thought Mr. Reeve was exercising a 
wise discretion. These were not 
days for letting money lie idle in 
the Consols, when the new under- 
takings were all bringing in such 
handsome returns. ‘To Mr. Harper 
it seemed clear that we were on the 
threshold of a new era in monetary 
affairs, and that the time was close 
at hand when government must 
raise the rate of interest payable on 
the stocks, or theze would be a uni- 
versal rush to sell out. A new Act 
of Parliament would be necessary to 
authorize the transfer of trust- 
moneys to more remunerative in- 
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vestments; of this, and of much 
more, Mr. Harper was quite satisfied. 
Above all, he was satisfied that Mr. 
Reeve was doing a very judicious 
thing. His firm, as he had said, 
abstained from giving advice. But 
this did not debar them from ex- 
pressing their approval when their 
clients happened to take just the 
course they would have recom- 
mended, had they been free to re- 
commend at all. 

Lawrence Reeve himself, to speak 
truth, was not quite so satisfied of 
his own discretion as Mr. Harper 
was, and needed all that gentleman’s 
smooth speeches to fortify him in 
his resolution. As he walked on to 
his office after giving his orders, he 
was not without many fears and 
misgivings. He hoped that all 
would be well, but he was not blind 
to the risk. He felt that he was 
not quite so cool over his work that 
day as usual. He turned next morn- 
ing with nervous impatience to the 
newspaper. ‘ Consols sold yesterday 
at 893.’ And ‘ No’—this could not be 
—‘ European and General Finance 
Corporation shares, three to four 
premium.’ How could shares be 
at a premium before they were 
allotted? The allotment could not 
be made till nearly another week 
had passed. How could any one 
sell the shares he had not got? In 
this way Reeve argued the matter 
in his own mind, and came to the 
conclusion that this paragraph was 
a printer’s error. But next day, to 
his amazement, it was there again, 
a little altered. ‘European and 
General Finance shares, four to six 
premium. And so from day today, 
till within a week of the date of 
his sending in his application, they 
stood quoted at nine to ten premium. 
Then he understood, or thought he 
understood what it meant. It had 
become generally known, he in- 
ferred, that the number of applica- 
tions was very greatly in excess of 
the number of shares to be allotted, 
and so the public, in despair of 
getting their applications attended 
to, were bidding against each other 
for the possession of such shares as 
had already been promised by the 
directors. In no other way could 
he explain it. For he was as yet 


ced, and did not under- 
stand that there are more shares 
sold every da Af em who do 
not possess them by people 
who do. This was as yet all a great 
mystery to him, into which he was 
in due time to become initiated. 

That night, by the merest chance, 
who should step into the omnibus 
after Reeve, but Harper and Morris’ 
managing clerk; Woodhead. Reeve 
naturally began to talk to him on 
the matter which was uppermost in 
his thoughts. 

‘ How about those European and 
General Finance shares?’ he asked. 
‘ What is the meaning of their being 
already quoted at such a premium ? 
Had they been all allotted, do you 
think, before my application went 
in? 

Woodhead laughed. ‘Oh, no,’ 
he said. ‘They’re being bulled, 
that’s all; they'll be beared next.’ 

Reeve, having not the faintest 
idea what this meant, tried to look 
his wisest, and asked, ‘What will 
be the effect of that, do you sup- 
pose ?” 

‘Oh, then they’ll go down again, 
of course, with a run. I would sell 
now, if I were you.’ (Harper and 
Morris might decline to give advice ; 
but their clerks gave it very freely— 
indeed, without waiting to be asked.) 

‘Sell? but I have got none to 
sell till the allotment is made—per- 
haps not then.’ 

‘Try it on,’ said Woodhead. 
‘How many did you ask for?’ 

‘Two hundred.’ 

‘Sell one hundred; you are sure 
to get them; but if you wait for 
your allotment letter you will be too 
late. The bears will be down upon 
you as soon as ever they are 
allotted.’ 

‘And if it should happen that I 
don’t get a hundred after I have 
sold them, what then ? 

‘Oh, then you buy to make up 
the deficiency.’ 

And so they parted, Reeve going 
home and pondering what was to 
him an entirely new aspect of affairs. 
To do him justice, he had not em- 
barked in this business in the spirit 
of a speculator; much less was he 
what is known on "Change as ‘a pre- 
mium jumper.’ He had thought, 
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after making a liberal discount of 
the promises in the Finance Com- 
pany’s prospectus, that it was really 
a concern that bade fair to be stable 
and secure, and to pay him a good 
annual dividend on his money. 
But the prospect of realising so 
large an immediate profit in the 
shape of premium on his shares 
was one he had never counted on, 
and one which, now it did seem to be 
within his reach, he could not allow 
to escape him. He was not so 
sanguine as Woodhead. He did 
not think it would be safe to sell a 
hundred shares, but in the morning 
he did actually call at Harper’s and 
order them to sell fifty on his 
account; and in the afternoon he 
called again, and got a sale note 
which showed him they were actu- 
ally sold at ten pounds per share 
premium. 

StiJl he was by no means elated 
that night, for he did not know that 
he had anything to be elated about. 
He had a terrible dream that he 
had got, instead of an allotment, 
a ‘letter of regret ;’ that the shares 
had gone to twenty premium; that 
he had had to buy at this price to 
enable himself to deliver what he 
had sold, and that he was thus five 
hundred pounds out of pocket. It 
proved but a dream, but it was 
sufficient to make him reflect that 
he had at any rate committed him- 
self to a possible loss of this extent, 
or more, and his hand fairly trem- 
bled with excitement when he broke 
the seal of a letter at his office, 
which he saw from the envelope was 
from the head-quarters of the new 
company. It informed him that 
the directors had allotted to him, in 
accordance with the terms of his 
application, fifty shares ~ the precise 
number which he had already sold. 
Even yet, however, he hesitated to 
believe that he really had in this 
easy way, and in this short time, 


cleared five hundred pounds as‘a 
net profit on his deposit of two hun- 
d There were a score of events 
which might happen, any one of 
which would prevent him from ever 
touching the money he had gained. 
The man who had bought the shares 
might abscond, or become bankrupt, 
or repudiate his bargain. At any 
rate, he would say nothing of the 
matter to his wife until he had 
actually got his winnings in hand. 
Such was the resolution he made 
and adhered to. 

With no little anxiety and mis- 
giving he waited on from day to 
day, until, all Stock Exchange forms 
being gone through, the transaction 
was at last brought to a close by 
the brokers. From beginning to 
end it had occupied about a month ; 
but it was wound up at last, and on 
the night that he went home much 
excited, with upwards of fifteen 
hundred pounds in his pocket, he 
read in the paper that the Finance 
shares, with which he had done so 
well, had gone down so far that 
they were now barely saleable at 
some little discount. He felt there- 
fore, that he had had an escape, and 
beyond the satisfaction arising from 
his gains, he enjoyed all that most 
exquisite pleasure which arises 
out of the sense of having com- 
mitted an imprudence from which 
no harm has come to us. 

He went home, we say, with 
fifteen hundred pounds in his 
pocktt. For while this matter had 
hung, as it were, in the balance, he 
had not been able to make up his 
mind what further investment he 
should seek for the remainder of 
the money realised by his Consols. 
He had thought it best to wait until 
he saw what he really had; and 
now he could talk with his wife 
from much higher vantage ground 
than he could have taken up a 
month ago. 


Se. 





A BALL IN THE SQUARE, 
( Written by a Young Lady who is never asked to Dance.) 


H! how I love a ball, 
When through the lofty hall 
Glide the dames ; 
And many stalwart flunkeys 
(Like well-instructed monkeys) 
Bellow names, 


For then do many Minnies, 

To strains of Coote and Tinney’s 
Tread the dance! 

And then do many cornets, 

Like rush of many hornets, 

’Gin to prance. 


Then does the house’s mistress 
Ubiquitous in distress, 
Follow peers ; 
And forlorn muslin maidens 

_ Do seated hear each cadence— 
Little dears ! 


Then many hope for offers, 
To learn that men are scoffers 
By-and-by ; 

And mothers of Georginas, 
Aramintas, Wilhelminas, 

Sit and fry. 


Now, as I muse so placid, 
In the sweet carbonic acid 
*Midst them all ; 

The reader must see clearly, 
I glory most sincerely 

Tn a ball! 
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HISTORICAL NOTES ON OUR NATIONAL CARD GAME. 
By CAVENDISH, 
AUTHOR OF THE ‘ LAWS AND PRINCIPLES OF WHIST.’ 


CHAPTER I. 


T is remarkable that our na- 

tional card game, whist, should 
be, so to speak, a fluke. This game, 
second to none as an in-door amuse- 
ment, has been built out of very 
simple materials. At first, played 
only by low sharpers (as we shall 
presently show), it has become, by 
successive changes almost the only, 
card game of civilized life. Little 
did the card-players of a former era 
dream of the ‘science’ that lay 
hidden in the now obsolete game 
of ‘trump,’ since developed into 
the similar game (as regards its 
construction) of whist! Little did 
they imagine that a game, so lowly 
and so despised, would ere long be- 
come the card pastime of those most 
favoured by birth and intellect! 

The very obscurity of the origin 
of the allied games of triumph or 


trump, whisk, whisk-and-swabbers, 
ruff-and-honours, slamm, and whist 
proper, throws difficulty in the way 
of chronicling their early history. 
The records, such as they are, lie 


scattered here and there; indeed, 
they exist principally in the form 
of occasional mentions and allu- 
sions, from which, by collating, the 
patient inquirer may infer some- 
what of the nature of the games 
themselves. Thus, to commence 
with the game of trump, which is 
generally = to be the oldest 
card game in — to this coun- 
try, and to which belongs the honour 
of being the direct ancestor of 
whist. Trump was played at least 
as early as the time of Henry VIII. 
Curiously enough, the first known 
mention ,of the game in England 
occurs in a sermon ‘On the Card,’ 
preached by the celebrated Latimer, 
at St. Edmund's Church, Cambridge, 
the Sunday before Christmas, 1529. 
The embryo bishop and martyr thus 
illustrated his text :—‘ And whereas 
you are about to celebrate Christmas 

laying at cards, I intend, by 
Gode grace, to deal unto you 
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Christ's cards, wherein you shall 
perceive Christ’s rule. The game 
that we shall play at shall be called 
the triumph, which, if it be well 
played at, he that dealeth shall win ; 
the players shall likewise win ; and 
the standers and lookers upon shall 
do the same, insomuch that there is 
no man willing to play at this 
triumph with these cards, but they 
shall be all winners and no losers.’ 
It should be borne in mind that 
this discourse was delivered in all 
solemnity and earnestness. That 
a parallel between a game at cards 
and the rule of our Lord could be 
considered to be in good taste, ex- 
hibits a bluntness of feeling which 
contrasts singularly with the more 
refined habits of thought of the 


present day. 


The game of trump (la triomphe) 
is included by Rabelais in the long 
list of some two hundred and thirty 
games that Gargantua played. Of 
these games, the first portion only 
is believed to relate to cards. Douce, 
in his ‘ Illustrations of Shakespeare,’ 
somewhat hastily concludes, from 
finding trump in this list, that we 
derived the game from a French 
source. But the appearance of ‘ The 
History of Gargantua and Panta- 
gruel’ was posterior to that of 
Latimer’s sermon. Until the year 
1530 Rabelais was a monk. He 
then threw aside his religious habit, 
and studied medicine at Montpelier. 
After spending some time at that 
school he removed to Lyons, where 
some books of his famous history 
first saw the light. The history 
was finished about 1545; and cer- 
tainly none of it was published till 
some years after the date of 
Latimer's sermon (1529). 

Berni, in his ‘ Capitolo del Gioco 


della Primera’ (chapter on the game 


of primera), published at Rome in 
1526, enumerates several card 

games, and among them ‘trionfi,’ 
which he says was only —_ by 
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the peasants. If ‘trionfi’ is the 
same game as ‘trump,’ as seems 
probable, then the earliest known 
mention of the game must be 
allowed to be Italian. In Florio's 
‘Queen Anna’s new World of 
Words, or Dictionarie of the Italian 
and English Tongues’ (1611), the 
game is not called ‘trionfi,’ but 
‘ triomphetto.’ 

In endeavouring to settle the 
origin of trump it has hitherto been 
overlooked that there were two dis- 
tinct games of trump played in the 
seventeenth century, and, for aught 
known to the contrary, in the pre- 
ceding one. The game of ‘ triomphe’ 
or trump, described in the ‘ Academy 
of Play,’ by the Abbé Bellecour, is 
substantially the same as the game 
of ‘French ruff’ described by Cot- 
ton in ‘The Compleat Gamester ; 
or, Instructions how to play at Bil- 
liards, Trucks, Bowls, and Chess, to- 
gether with all manner of usual and 
most gentile games, either on cards 
or dice. 1674. Now, as all card- 
players are aware, ruff and trump 
are convertible terms ; so the game 
called triomphe by the Abbé, may 
well be translated French ruff. In 
addition to the game of French ruff, 
‘The Compleat Gamester,’ also 
treats of ‘ English ruff-and-honours.’ 
English ruff may be assumed to be 
a synonym for ‘trump, just as 
French ruff is for ‘ triomphe.’ The 
games of English and French ruff 
were very dissimilar. English ruff 
was very like whist; while French 
ruff was a minor game—a sort of 
mixture of loo and écarté. The fact 
of their being different seems to us 
to throw a very clear light on the 
question of the origin of the game 
of trump. French ruff or triomphe 
was probably, as its name implies, 
of French birth ; while, by a parity 
of reasoning, English ruff or trump 
was of English origin. 

The evidence, then, as we read 
it, comes to this. Trump was un- 
questionably played in England 
early in the sixteenth century. 
More than this: not only was the 
game known in this country in the 
time of Berni and Rabelais, but it 
was so well and commonly known 
that Latimer used it for the purpose 
of familiar illustration; whereas 


by the other two writers it is merely 
included in lists of card games.’ No 
inference as to the origin of the 
game can fairly be drawn from these 
meagre materials. Thus much, 
however, may be said in favour of 
England, that the game of English 
ruff was certainly different from 
that of French ruff; that the pre- 
sumption is that the game of —? 
was the same as that of Englis 

ruff; and that English ruff-and- 
honours, which was the predecessor 
of whist, may fairly be taken to have 
originated in this country. Having 


got a footing here, whether by birth 
or adoption, it took a firm hold from 
which it has never been for a moment 
— nor is it at present likely 
to 


During the latter half of the six- 
teenth century the game of trump is 
not unfrequently referred to, more 
especially in old plays, where one 
would naturally expect to find men- 
tion of such domestic incidents as 
a friendly game at cards. In 
‘Gammer Gurton’s Needle,’ a 
comedy, first printed in 1551, old 
Dame Chat thus invites some friends 
to a game at tramp— 

‘What, Diccon? Come nere, ye be no stranger : 

We be fast set at trump, man, hard by the 

fyre ; 

Thea shalt set on the king if thou come a 

little nyer. 

Come hither Dol. Dol, sit down and play this 

game, 

And as thou sawest me do, see do thou even 

the same. 

There is five trumps besides the queene, the 

hindmost thou shall find her. 

Take heed of Sim Glover's wife, she hath an 

eye behind her.’ 

Sim Glover’s wife was doubtless 
a ‘sharp’ player, and probably 
could overlook her adversary’s cards 
on occasion. 

In Decker’s, or Dekkar’s ‘ Belman 
of London,’ printed about the same 
time as the last, it is stated that 
‘ Deceipts [are] practised even in 
the fayrest and most civill compa- 
nies, at primero, sant, maw, trump, 
and such like games.’ 

In Eliot’s ‘ Fruits for the French’ 
(1593) trump is called ‘a verie 
common alehouse game ;’ and Rice, 
in his ‘Invective against Vices’ 
(printed before 1600), mentions ‘re- 
nouncing the trompe and comming 











in againe,’ as a common sharper’s 

trick. Even in those days it was 
not considered the correct thing to 
revoke on purpose! 

It is generally known, by well 
read people, that the game of whist 
is not mentioned by Shakespeare, 
nor by any writer of the Elizabethan 

riod. But it is not so generally 
fom that the game of — is 
mentioned by Shakespeare. The 
game is called by him triumph; 
and from this circumstance, and also 
from its being introduced as a pun- 
ning allusion, the passage might be 
read over and over again without 
the intention of the writer being 
noticed, except by those who recog- 
nize in ‘the word ‘triumph’ the old 
spelling of ‘trump.’ 

In ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ Act 
iv. Scene 12, Antony says— 

* My good knave, Eros, now thy captain is 

Even such a body; here I am Antony: 

Yet cannot hold this visible shape, my knare. 

I made these wars for Egypt; and the queen 

Whose heart, I thought, | had, for she had mine ; 

Which, whilst it was mine, had annexed unto't 

A million more, now lost,—she, Eros, has 

Packed cards with Cesar, and false plu yed my 

glory 

Unto an enemy's triumph.’ 

Douce, we believe, was the first 
to point out the real meaning of 
the passage, and to ridicule Ben 
Jonson’s derivation of the word 
‘trump’ from tromper. Douce says, 
‘One would really sup that 
Shakes had written Eis qeech 
just r having lost a game at 
cards, and before the manner in 
which it had been played was out 
of his mind.” Ye who seek to 
honour the Bard by insisting that 
he knew everything and did every- 
thing, add to your list that he was 
a ‘trump’ player, and he would 
have been a whist player, only in 
his day the game not been in- 
vented ! 


There is abundant evidence to 
show that ‘trump’ is a corruption of 
the word ‘ triumph.’ In addition to 
the instances already adduced, we 
may quote two others. In Cot- 
grave’s ‘French and English Dic- 
tionary’ (1611), we find ‘ Triomphe, 
the card oe called ruffe or 
trump.’ Seymour, in his ‘ Court 
Gamester, first published about 
1720, says, ‘ The term trump comes 
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from a corruption of the word 
triumph; for wherever they are 
they are attended with conquest.’ 
By some writers trump is reckoned 
as of equal antiquity with primero, 
but there does not appear to be any 
warrant for this assumption; and 
popular tradition points decidedly 
to primero, as the oldest known 
card game with numeral* cards, 
such as we now use. The facetious 
Sir John Harrington, in his punning 
epigram ‘On the Games that have 
been in Request at the Court,’ says— 
* The first game was the best, when, free from 
crime, 
The courtly gamesters all were in their prime.’ 


And Samuel Rogers, availing him- 
self of poetic license, represents the 
followers of Columbus as playing 
at primero during their voyage to 
the West Indies, in 1492— 


* Round at Primero sate a whiskered band ;’ 


and he states in a note that primero 
was the game then in fashion. 

The mode of playing at trump is 
lost. Douce says it was played by 
two against two, and sometimes by 
three against three, and that it 
resembled our modern whist. He 
however gives no authority for this 
statement. The Hon. Daines Bar- 
rington, in the‘Archmologia’ (1717), 
cautiously says ‘it may possibly be 
supposed that the game of trump 
was the same as whisk.’ Probably 
it was the same with a difference— 
- is to say, it 2S From 
the e in ‘ mer Gurton’s 
Needle,” already quoted, it would 
seem that the players set or staked 
on certain cards— 

* Thou shalt set on the King.’ 
The meaning of the line— 


*There is five trumps besides the queenc, the 
hindmost thou shalt find her,” 


is by no means clear. It may perhaps 
be explained on the assumption that 
Dol’s hand contained five trumps, 
the queen being sorted behind the 
others. 

It may fairly be assumed that the 
games of ruff and trump, if not 


* For an examination of the vexed ques- 
tion whether Tarocchi or numeral cards 
were of more ancient origin, see Chatto’s 
* Facts and Speculations on the History of 


Playing Cards,’ Chap. IV. 
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identical, were very much alike. 
In Cotgrave’s ‘ Dictionary,’ already 
quoted, we have ‘the card game 
called ruffe or trump.’ Nares, in 
his ‘Glossary,’ says that ruff and 
trump are the same. ‘Trump; a 
game at cards, also called ruff.’ 
‘Even now,’ he continues, ‘to 
trump and to ruff a card are, in the 
use of some persons, synonymous.’ 
They are, however, enumerated 
separately by Taylor the Water- 
poet (so called because he was 
apprenticed to a waterman), in 
speaking of the games at which the 
rodigal may squander his money. 
he passage is remarkable also in 
containing the name of the game of 
whisk ; this being the earliest men- 
tion of it known to us— 
* The prodigall’s estate, like to a flux, 
The mercer, draper, and the silkman suckes ; 
The tailor, millainer, dogs, drabs, and dice, 
Trey-trip, or passage, or the most at thrice. 
At irish, tick-tacke, doublets, draughts, or 
chesse, 
He flings his money free with carelessnesse. 
At novum, mumchance, mischance (chuse ye 
which), 
At one-and-thirty, or at poor-and-rich, 
Ruffe, slam, trump, noddy, whisk, hole, sant, 
new cut, 
Unto the keeping of four knaves he'll put 
His whole estate ; at loadum, or at gleeke, 
At tickle-me-quickly he’s a merry greek ; 
At primifisto, post-and-payre, primero, 
Maw, whip-her-ginney, he’s a lib’ral hero; 
At my-sow-pigged: but (reader, never doubt 


ye), 
He's skilled in all games, except looke-about-ye. 
Bowles, shove-groat, tennis, no game comes 


amiss, 

His purse a nurse for anybody is; 

Caroches, coaches, and tobacconists, 

All sorts of people freely from his fists, 

His vaine expenses daily sucke and soake, 

And he himself suckes only drinke and smoake. 

And thus the prodigall, himselfe alone 

Gives sucke to thousands, and himself suckes 

none.” 
Taytor's Morro, ‘ Et habeo, et careo, et 
euro.’ 12mo. 1621, 

Whisk or whist does not obtain 
a place in the first edition of Cotton 
(1674), but it is introduced in the 
second, published in 1680, From 
this it seems likely that the game of 
whist came to the fore about this 
period. Cotton says, ‘Ruff-and- 
honours (alias slamm) and whist are 
games so commonly known in Eng- 
jand, in all parts thereof, that every 
child almost of eight years old [!] 
hath a competent Enowledee of that 
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recreation, and therefore I am un- 
willing to anything more of 
them than this, that there may bea 
great deal of art used in dealing [!} 
and playing at these games, which 
differ very little one from the 
other.’ 

The science of the game was of 
course very imperfectly understood, 
or rather was scarcely understood at 
all at that time. Cotton advises, in 
playing the cards, so to use your 
judgment or discretion as to make 
the best even of a bad market; for 
‘though you have but mean cards 
in your own hand, yet you may play 
them so suitable to those in your 
partner’s hand that he may either 
trump them or play the best of that 
suit on the board.’ By keeping a 
‘ special eye on what cards are played 
out, you may know what to play if 
you lead or how to trump securely 
and advantageously.’ 

Ruff-and-honours was played by 
four persons, two being ers 
against the others. Each had twelve 
cards dealt him, four being left un- 
dealt. The top card of these four 
was turned up for trumps. The 
player who held ace of trumps had 
the privilege of putting out four 
cards from his hand and of taking 
in the four left undealt. The game 
was nine-up, and honours and tricks 
reckoned as at long whist. Calling 
was permitted at the point of eight 
just as at long whist. 

The whist of that day was very 
much the same as ruff-and-honours, 
only the deuces were taken out of 
the pack and consequently there was 
no stock; the trump was the bottom 
card, just as now. The game was 
nine, and tricks and honourscounted 
as at ruff-and-honours. Whist must 
have been a very strange game (ac- 
cording to present notions) played 
nine-up and with only forty-eight 
cards! 

It is greatly to be regretted that 
as yet, ruff-and-honours and whist 
were principally played by the lower 
classes. It is not to be wondered at 
that these games were not played 
— on — merits. Cotton de- 
votes several pages to an ex re 
of different ways of cheating. Pp lay- 
ers, he says, who can overlook their 
adversaries’ hands, or even get & 
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‘pretty glimpse’ of their f 
hands, have a great vantage. 
By winking or , at fingers they 
may discover to what 
honours they hold; Pea then there are 
several ways of securing an honour 
at the bottom when dealing. ‘Some 
have a way toslick with a slick-stone 
all the honours very smooth,’ then, 
‘by laying a forefinger on the top 
indifferent hard, and ee ges a slur- 
ring jerk, the rest slip off from 
the slickt card.” By this means a 
sharper would avoid cutting an 
honour to his adversary. Cotton 
sums up thus, ‘It is impossible to 
show you all the cheats of this game, 
since your cunning gamester is al- 
ways studying new inventions to 
deceive the ignorant.’ 

From ruff-and-honours we pro- 
ceed to whisk-and-swabbers. Whisk- 
and-swabbers is mentioned by 
Fielding, as having been played by 
Mr. Jonathan Wild the Great in 
1682. Fielding speaks of the game 
as being then greatly in vogue. 
Swift, in his ‘ Fates of Clergymen’ 
(1728), says the clergy ‘ used to play 
at whisk-and-swabbers.’ Whether 
whisk-and-swabbers and ruff-and- 
honours were merely synonyms for 
one another, as Chatto suggests, or 
whether there were points of differ- 
ence between the two games, we are 
unable to decide. 

The etymologies of the terms ruff, 
swabbers, and even of whisk or whist, 
have never been satisfactorily made 
out. Daines Barrington says on 
this point, that in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century whisk was 
‘ played with what wére called swab- 
bers, which were possibly so termed, 
because they who had certain cards 
in their hand were entitled to take 
up a share of the stake, independent 
of the general event of the game. 
The fortunate, therefore, clearing 
the board of this extraordinary stake, 
might be compared by seamen to 
the swabbers (or cleaners of the 
deck), in which sense the term is 
still used.” We think this conjec- 
ture very far-fetched; why should 
seamen be selected to invent a term 
in a card game? 

Chatto’s suggestion, though in- 
genious, still, we think, leaves the 
etymology of swabbers unsettled. 


He writes, ‘as the game of whisk- 
and-swabbers was nearly the same as 
the still older one of ruff-and-honours, 
it would seem that the two former 
terms were merely the ludicrous 
synonyms of the latter—introduced 
perhaps about the time that ruffs 
were going out of fashion, and when 
the honours, represented by the 
court cards, were at adiscount. The 
fact that a game, so interesting in 
itself, should be slighted, as it was 
by the higher orders, from the reign 
of Charles II. to that of George IL., 
would seem to intimate that they 
were well aware of the ridicule 
intended to be conveyed by its popu- 
lar name of whisk-and-swabbers. 
Looking at the conjunction of these 
terms, and at their primary meaning 
(a whisk, a small kind of besom; a 
swab or swabber, a kind of mop), 
there can scarcely be a doubt that 
the former was the original of whist, 
the name under which the game 
subsequently obtained an introduc- 
tion into fashionable society, the 
swabbers having been deposed and 
the honours restored. In playing 
the game, swabbers seem to have 
signified either the honours, or the 
points gained through holding 
them. At the older game of ruff- 
and-honours, ruff signified a trump. 
It would appear that when the ruff 
was called a whisk, in ridicule of 
the ruff proper, the honours or 
points gained through them were, 
in concatenation, accordingly desig- 
nated swabbers.’ 

If the word whisk is not derived 
by substitution for the word ruff, it 
is a curious coincidence that both 
of them should signify the same 
thing, namely, a piece of lawn used 
as an ornament to the dress. In 
the ‘ Annals of Love’ (1672), whisk 
is used in this sense— 

‘No; you're deceiv’d when you suppose 
Your wife will part with whisk or cloaths ;’ 
and in ‘ Wit and Drollery ’ (1682)— 
* I laced her gown, I pinned her whisk.’ 
In ‘ Hudibras Redivivus,’ (1706), we 
have— 
‘In ruffs, and fifty other ways, 
Their wrinkled necks were covered o’er 

With whisks of lawn, by"grannums wore.’ 

The commonly received opinion 
that whist means silence has, we 
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think, been taken for granted too 
hastily. As long ago as 1680, 
Cotton, in the ‘Compleat Gamester,’ 
states that ‘the game of whist is so 
called from the silence that is to be 
observed in the play.’ Seymour, 
in his edition of the ‘Compleat 
Gamester’ (1734), says—‘ Whist, 
vulgarly called whisk. The original 
denomination of this game is whist, 
or the silent game at cards.’ And 
again—‘ Talking is not —- at 
whist; the very word implies “ hold 
your tongue.”” Dr. Johnson does 
not say positively that this is the 
origin, but he adopts the view to 
the extent of explaining whist to be 
‘a game at cards, requiring close 
attention and silence.’ Nares, in 
his ‘Glossary,’ well remarks that 
he knows ‘the extreme fallacious- 
ness of the science of etymology 
when based on mere similarity of 
sound;’ nevertheless, under the 
head of ‘ Whist, an interjection com- 
manding silence,’ he adds, ‘ That 
the name of the game of whist is 
derived from this, is known, I pre- 
sume, to all who play or do not 
play.” Taylor, in 1621, calls the 
game ‘ whisk ;’ and hence, it seems, 


that the original name of the game 


was whisk and not whist; if so, the 
whist-silence theory must fall to the 


ground. 

After the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century, the term swab- 
bers seems to have been dropped 
altogether: our national card game 
became known by the name simply 
of whist, and the points of the 
game rose from nine to ten. Cotton, 
in the edition of 1709, says the game 
is ‘nine in all;’ in that of 1721 he 
says ‘ten in all;’ but in 1725 he 
goes back to nine again. Shortly 
after this Cotton’s treatise was in- 
eorporated with that of Seymour, 
and ‘rectified according to the 
sent standard of play.’ In Sey- 
mour’s edition of 1734, and in all 
subsequent editions, the game is 
said to be ten-up. And it appears 
likely that simultaneously with the 
change from nine to ten, the prac- 
tice of playing with the entire pack, 
instead of with but forty-eight cards, 
obtained. It was about this time 
(1728) that the first Lord Folkestone 
and his party used to play whist 


scientie causa, at the Crown Coffee- 
house, in Bedford Row (see 
‘ Whist,’ in ‘London Society’ for 
January, 1865). This is the first 
mention we have of whist being 
nes scientifically. It must be 
recollected that in those days Bed- 
ford Row was an aristocratic neigh- 
bourhood; and that the cofiee- 
houses were in many 
lent to our present 
Folkestone’s party may therefore be 
taken to represent the club-players 
of that epoch; and long whist may 
be said now to have become fashion- 
able. It is very interesting to watch 
the gradual rise of the 'game from 
the ale-house and the servant’s-hall 
to the drawing-rooms of country 
squires and parsons, and thence to 
town, to the clubs and to the houses 
of the great. For further details on 
these heads, we refer our readers to 
* London Society’ for January 1865. 
We now pass on to the life and 
writings of the celebrated Edmond 
Hoyle. 

But little is known of the par- 
ticulars of the life of Edmond Hoyle. 
He was born in the year 1672, it is 
said in the neighbourhood of Ha- 
lifax, Yorkshire, though we have 
no clear proof of this. The York- 
shire Hoyles came from . Flanders 
or Brabant, and acquired estates 
near Halifax, temp. Edward III. 
Branches of the family still continue 
to rank as gentry in the locality. 
At the time of Edmond’s birth the 
family was of extensive 
estates at Ripponden. 

It is said, that Edmond Hoyle 
was educated*as a r, and 
the invariable addition of ‘ Gent.’ to 
his name on the title-page of his 
works indicates that such was the 
case. His early life was probably 
passed in the usual quiet manner 
that characterises the days of the 
upper-middle class in this country. 
He became famous only when he 
avowed the authorship of his 
‘ Short Treatise.’ The treatise was 
first published anonymously, at 
Bath, whence it is probable that 
Hoyle resided in, or, at all events, 
frequented that city. Bath was 
then the winter resort of all the 
rank and fashion; and there was 
much high play there. Chatto 
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the date of the first edition at 
737; but he is not very precise on 
point; and he does not seem 
have seen the first edition, for 
says it was published by Osborne, 
which it certainly wag not. The 


game, and also some rules whereby 
a may, with due attention 
to attain to the playing it 
well. Calculations for those who 
will bet the odds on any point of the 
score of the game then playing and 
depending. Cases stated to show 
what may be effected by a very 
good player in critical parts of the 
game. References to cases; viz., at 
the end of the rule you are ‘directed 
how to find them. Calculations, 
directing with moral certainty how 
to play well any hand or game, by 
showing the chances of your part- 
ner’s having 1, 2, or 3 certain cards. 
With variety of cases added in the 
Appendix. ByaGentleman. Bath 

printed, and London reprinted, for 
W. Webster, near St. Paul’s, and 
sold by all the booksellers and 
pamphlet-shops in town and coun- 
try. 1743. The book was entered 
at Stationers’ Hall, and the record 
of entries signed by Hoyle as the 
sole proprietor of the copyright, in 
November, 1742. It is said that 
the treatise ran through five editions 
in one year, and that Hoyle received 
a thousand pounds for the copy- 
right. Later editions are signed by 
Hoyle and Osborne (his then pub- 
lisher) as joint proprietors, so pro- 
bably the thousand pounds state- 
ment requires modification. 

In December, 1742, one Edmuhd 
Hoyle was appointed by the primate 
of England registrar of the Prero- 
gative Court at Dublin, a place 
worth 6oo/. perannum. Chambers, 
in ‘the Book of Days,’ intimates 
that this was the same Hoyle, but 
on what authority we have not been 
able to ascertain. We doubt, how- 
ever, whether it was the same 
Hoyle. In the first place, there is 
an Irish family of the same name, 
to one of whom the appointment 
was probably given, the name of 
Edmund or Edmond being far from 


. city a good while. 


uncommon both in the Yorkshire 
and the Irish families. In the 
second place, unless the office was 
@ sinecure, how could Hoyle per- 
sonally continue to give instructions 
in whist, as he undoubtedly did? 
In the ‘ Short Treatise’ we have 
the earliest evidence that Hoyle 
gave lessons in whist. He says he 
has framed an artificial memory for 
whist players, which he will com- 
municate upon payment of a guinea; 
and that he will explain any case 
in the book upon payment of one 
guinea more. The artificial me- 
mory is added in later editions. It 
merely consists of a mode of ar- 
ranging the suits varying with the 
circumstances of the hand. In our 
judgment it is of no practical value. 
Mnemonical systems do not find 
favour with accomplished whist 
players. To begin with, they may 
fail at a pinch; or what is more, 
they are pretty sure to be detected 
after a time by keen-eyed adver- 


saries. 

Hoyle is several times referred to 
by contemporary writers, as teach- 
ing whist personally. In the 

* Rambler, of May, 1750, a young 
lady thus complains of being made 
to play at whist. ‘ Papa made me 
drudge at whist till 1 was tired; 
and Mr. Hoyle, when he had not 
given me above forty lessons, said 
I was one of his best scholars.’ In 
the ‘ Humours of Whist,’ published 
in 1753, Hoyle, under the pseu- 
donym of Professor Whiston, is in- 
troduced as giving instructions in 
whist. Alderman Jobber is very 
much incensed at his son’s taking 
lessons of this professor instead of 
attending to his business. The 
passage is so amusing that we make 
no apology for transcribing it. 


Enter Professor and Young Jobber. 


Y. Job. Dear Mr. Professor, I can 
never repay you. You have given 
me such an insight by this visit, I 
am quite another thing. I find I 
knew nothing of the game before; 
though I assure you I have been 
reckoned a first-rate player in the 
Nay, for that 
matter, I make no bad figure at the 
‘ Crown’ [query, the Crown Coffee- 
house in ford Row, before re- 
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ferred to], and don't despair by your 
assistance but to e one at 
White’s soon. 

Prof. You may depend on all in 
my power, sir. 

. Job, Yes,—I must own I am 
vastly ambitious of making one at 
White’s. Do you think I ever shall, 
Mr. Professor ? 

* * * * 
Here’s my father now, to inter- 
rupt us. I'm terrified to death. 
He'll certainly say some shocking 
thing or other. "Tis a strange thing 
a young fellow can’t have a polite 
taste, but these old fathers will take 
an ill-natured pleasure in confound- 

ing it. 

Enter Alderman, 


Ald, I have heard, sir, of the 
pains you have been taking to in- 
struct my son in the noble mystery 
of gaming; but as it is a science 
not quite so reputable for a citizen, 
* * IT must beg you to desist your 
visits for the future. 

Prof. O sir, there was no ne- 
cessity for this abruptness. I shall 
certainly obey you. I don’t want 
halfa word. For know, sir, it is a 
favour that I attend your son. 

Y. Job, O yes, sir, a prodigious 
favour. 

Ald. Favour, blockhead! 

Prof. Yes, sir, a favour; for at 
this instant, half a dozen dukes, 
and as many earls, lords, and ladies 
are waiting for me. * * You are 
under very wrong notions concern- 
ing whist. It is one of the noblest, 
and most useful games in the uni- 
verse, sir. All good citizens ought 
to study it. Partnership in whist is 
an emblem of partnership in trade; 


it shows how — - th 0 
ership; and I ven 

gh oy aoa whist-player will 

make both a good partner and a 


good merchant. 

Ald, Your talking after this man- 
ner, sir, does not give me the better 
idea of the same. And for aught I 
et this ene. _ may be 
a plot against our liberties, sir. 

Dorel. Ha! ha! ha! a plotagainst 
our liberties! 

Ald. Yes, sir. Everything that 
tends to the weakening our morals 
is a weakener of liberty, and so far 
may be said to be a plot against 
it. Thus, by your inculcating the 
doctrine of whist in a scientifical 
manner, it will become constitu- 
tional in our youth; and by be- 
coming constitutional, eradicate 
usefuller studies ; and by eradicating 
usefuller studies, vitiate our morals; 
and by vitiating our morals, — a 
door to the destruction of our liber- 
ties, as I said before. And, there- 
fore, sir,as you have managed it, I 
look upon whist as a very vile 

me. 

Prof. A vile game, sir ? 

Ald. Yes, sir; vile game. 4 

~ ~ * 


Y. Job. Pray don’t mind the old 
gentleman, Mr. Professor; he’s non 
compos. Please to accept of these 
five pieces. * * 5 ; 

Prof. Your most obedient, sir. 

[ Exit. 


Even at the present day a very 
good player is often nicknamed by 
his club friends ‘ The Professor.’ 
It is by no means impossible that 
the idea was started in the satire 
just quoted. 
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SKETCHES IN COURT. 
Che Warieties of Counsel, 


VERY class or order in nature 

has its species or varieties, and 
there is no large class of men which 
has not at once its common charac- 
ter and its numerous varieties—its 
general type and its special varia- 
tions. This is eminently so of the 
order of the Bar, which includes per- 
haps a greater number of varieties 
than any other. Every individual 
of eminence has distinguishing 
traits and characteristics, which 


would require individual portraiture 
—and perhaps we may some day 
essay a series of such portraitures 
of eminent men at the Bar. But at 
present our idea is a description of 
certain varieties of the class—the in- 
dividuals of which may not be of 
sufficient importance to require a 
more particular portraiture. In 


this attempt we have been aided by 
the 
T 


ncil as well as by the pen. 
is is a rather rare and very 


THE CONSULTING COUNSEL, 


obscure variety—very little seen 
or known, as the individuals who 
belong to it lurk in chambers, and 
seldom show in court. When they 
do come down—perhaps, like old 
Preston, to argue a nice point of 
real property law, or revel in the 
technical subtleties of convey- 
ancing—they have the aspect of 
pundits, and evince an unbounded 
contempt for the court, whose 
ignorance they condescend to en- 
lighten. They will consume a 
whole day in a dull, dry, dreary 
argument, stuffed full ot citations 
from ‘Coke upon Littleton,’ and 
‘ Fearne on Contingent Remainders,’ 


and ‘Saunders on Uses,’ all of. 


which they read out in a calm un- 
ceasing drawl, without once changing 
their tone, or ever being betrayed 


into a spark of energy or show of 
earnestness. They generally send 
one or two of the judges to sleep, 
and inflict upon the others the 
cruel torture of trying for hours to 
keep awake. When they have done, 
the judges thank Heaven that they 
have ended, and depart with be- 
clouded minds but grateful hearts ; 
knowing, perhaps, rather less of the 
matter than they did before, but 
feeling like men who have been 
sorely misused. The whole air 
of this manner of men while argu- 
ing is that of a professor or 
tutor reading a lecture to a ‘class’ 
of pupils or students. They be- 
lieve themselves the keepers of the 
species of recondite knowledge they 
profess, and which without them 
would be lost to mankind. They 
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are a kind of legal Brahmins, who 
despise all the other orders of their 
brethren, and think that all law is 
wrapped up in conveyancing and 


titles. They are never =e than 
when engaged in picking holes in a 
title, except when they have found 


THS ECCLESIASTICAL COUNSEL. 


This, also, is a rare and almost 
extinct variety. They flourished in 
the Ecclesiastical Courts under the 
old system; but when the Probate 
Court and Divoree Court were 
established and their ‘ doctors’ were 
made counsel of, they fell under the 
lash of Cresswell, who nearly ex- 
tinguished them as a class. The 
brethren used to crowd into the 
Probate Court to hear Sir Cresswell 
scoff and joke at ‘the doctors.’ 
They were a dull, scholastic class, 
crammed full of recondite learning, 
gleaned from the books of the 
jurists of the middle ages, and the 
dark records of Doctors’ Commons. 


When called out into the general 
practice of the new system, they 
were like owls brought suddenly 
into open day. They were so be- 
devilled by Sir Cresswell, that some 


of them fell into despair. And the 
worst of it was, it was all done so 
politely that they could not com- 
plain. He flouted them so calmly, 
and with such a refined sarcasm, 
that often they did not perceive it: 
and while all around were smiling, 
they thought they were doing it 
well. By degrees it dawned upon 
them that they were just a little too 
slow; some of them brightened up 


and did better, others simply died 
out: they disappeared. A new 
race arose by degrees fitted for the 
new system; but still the old 
variety lingers, and can sometimes 
be seen. The rare specimen we 
may now and then see will straggle 
into a court of common law to argue 
on a church-rate question, or a 
matter of a tithe ‘modus,’ or a 
‘faculty to have a pew, or to build 
upon a graveyard,’ and the like. 
And then they revel in ‘ Gibson’s 
Codex,’ and ‘Burn’s Ecclesiastical 
Law,’ and the like, and read whole 
a of Latin with infinite relish. 

hey are exceedingly clerical in look 
and style, are pedantic, and some- 
times priggish. 

There is a species of barrister 
whose forte is argument, and whose 
style is the plausible. They ‘ put 
things’ so cleverly, as to put the 
case quite in the right light—for 
their clients. They are calm and dis- 
passionate in their manner, and are 
great in banco—before the judges. 
They profess a contempt for juries, 
except, perhaps, in heavy and im- 
portant special jury cases, when 
sometimes they condescend to con- 
vince them. They are often chan- 
cery men, and so in the habit of 
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addressing judges, that, though ashamed of it, even if they could 
they may be sophistical, they are do 'it—which most of them could 
never rhetorical. They would be not. They are eminently argu- 


THE ARGUMENTATIVE COUNSEL. 


mentative, or affect to be so, which teristics. There is the Nisi Prius 
is the same thing, as to style. - variety, and the Criminal Court 

This is a species of the class of variety; and these, again, are sub- 
which there are several varieties; divided: there is the special jury 
but they have all common charac- variety and the common jury variety; 


THE JURY COUNSEL. 


and then, again, there is the Old variety; and these differ greatly in 
Bailey variety, and the Sessions style, as may be conceived. Still 
variety, and the Assize Court they all have a common character 
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which abundantly distinguishes 
them from the preceding classes. 
They have all this in common, that 
they are in the habit of addressing 
twelve men at least, to say nothing 
of the audience, of which several 
varieties always think more than 
of the jury. The twelve men may 
be ] traders or farmers, or they 
may be gentlemen-merchants, hawk- 
ers, and the like; but still they are 
twelve men, and twelve laymen 
who know nothing of law, and have 
seldom much logical acumen, or 
very severe taste. Hence, the style 
of the Jury Counsel is always more 
or less popular and ad captandum. 
The main distinction between the 
different varieties is in the amount 
of noise they make. The common 
jury variety are always more noisy 
than the special jury; and the 
sessions variety more so still. The 
criminal counsel, who has so often 


to defend men who have had the 
misfortune to get into mischief, as 
the facts are generally against him, 
has of course to appeal a good deal 
to the feelings. He denounces 
policemen in tones of thunder, and 
tries to make out that the real 
rogue is the prosecutor. All this 
requires exertion, and the less he is 
in earnest the more anxious is he to 
appear to be. Hence he is always 
noisy, and sometimes stentorian. 
One of the class was lately com- 
plimented at sessions, by one of his 
facetious brethren, upon his having 
reduced most of the magistrates to 
entire deafness. He is pathetic at 
times, and then generally quotes 
some lines from Shakspere (which 
he has carefally got up); but his 
usual characteristic is noise. The 
specimen above delineated appears 
to belong to this variety; he is evi- 
dently ‘ going to the jury.’ 


THE COXCOMBICAL COUNSEL. 


This species—not generally much 
encumbered with business—affect 
the gentlemanly, and/are, above all, 
anxious to look the character. They 
are usually handsome, are carefully 
well dressed, and their whiskers are 
almost always luxurious, cultivated 
and curled. The wig is always in 
fine order; it is never put on in a 
hurry ; the linen collar, ‘ choker,’ and 
‘bands’ are always pure and spot- 
less, and without a crumple: they 
are always put on carefully and 


slowly. In short, everything about 
the man is nice; his whole air, 
aspect, and appearance are studi- 
ously proper and becoming. And 
there is the quiet consciousness of 
this, which completes the character. 
There is the complacent smirk of 
self-satisfied success in appearance. 
It is confined to appearance, for 
he is never—or hardly ever—heard ; 
and when he is, he usually makes 
an ass of himself—for there is 
nothing in him ; and ‘he has so long 
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been in the habit of devoting un- 
limited leisure to his outward guise 
andap , that his mind is poor. 
Nevertheless, it often happens that 
he has ‘good connections’ and a 
patron; and thus there is a chance 
that he will get a place; a post in 
some department, or perhaps even 
a seat upon the bench at a police- 
court, where he will make an ass 
of himself in public, unless he has 
sense enough to be as silent as 


possible, and let his chief clerk do 
the work, and direct him (in a 
whisper) what to say. Perha 

he gets an appointment in the 
colonies; or perhaps he succeeds 
to an estate, and disap ; or 
pees, upon the faith of his 


ing at the bar, and the credit of his 
gentlemanly appearance, he marries 
a wealthy widow, and then also 
disappears. 

This variety betrays and portrays 
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itself. To use a legal phrase, ‘ It is 
bad on the face of it.’ You observe 
the eyeglass—an unfailing trait of 
the class—which is noted for its 
great powers of observation, exer- 
cised continually upon everything 
and every one in court; but with a 
constant eye to the facetious. Any- 
thing—in judge or jury, witness or 
audience, but above all in a brother 
barrister—on which a joke can be 
hung, is sure to be noted by that 
acute ear, and that unfailing eye. 
He is always a man without busi- 
ness: and his t delight is to be 
sarcastic on his brethren who have 
it. He comes into court very late, 
and he goes very early, for he sits 
up at nights—not studying, but 
playing; and the probability is 
that he had much more wine than 


was good for him; for which rea--. 


son he has a craving for soda water 
and other cooling drinks; and has 
no mind for work, or for anything 
but fun. He is generally very full 
of spirits, ‘and when men have 
nothing to do he helps to beguile 
the tedium of the day; but when 
they are busy, he is a bore. He 
has no mind but for the comical 
side of things; and if there is a 
comical side to a case, he is sure 
to see it. He has often a taste 
for drawing, and if so, it always 
tends to caricature; and his ample- 
leisure is spent chiefly in noting 
and portraying the little peculiari- 
ties of his brethren. He is a con- 
tributor sometimes to the lighter 
order of literature; and one of the 
species has obliged us with the 
above sketches of ‘ the brethren.’ 
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* Honos an dulce lucellum 
An secretum iter et fallentis semita vite.’ 


HE firelight flickered on curtain and wall, 
To-morrow I leave the gabled hall ; 
From the ivied tower the midnight rang, 
Oh, there was a voice in every clang— 
Go not! go not! 


And the kindly lord of that mansion fair, 
And the lady who sheddeth a sunlight there, 
And the pleasing eyes of a radiant maid, 
So despotic, so gentle—all, all had said, 

Go not! go not! 


And the glowing embers seemed to say, 
As I watched them dying, ‘ Stay, oh stay !" 
And the wind, that rushed through turret and tree, 
In kind, rough accents whispered to me, 
Go not! go not! 


And ever amid the gathering gloom 

There floated strange forms in that lonely room ; 

They had gladdened it once in a bygone day, 

And they silently beckoned, then faded away— 
Go not! go not! 


And every mute, inanimate thing 
Seemed in sorrow a silent entreaty to fling, 
And my forefathers gloomily frowned from the wall, 
And methought I could hear their distant call, 
Go not! go not! 


Without in the night-wind the cedars sighed, 

And the leafless trees had a voice to chide, 

And each well-known picture, and book, and chair— 

There was nought so humble but echoed the prayer, 
Go not! go not! 


‘Oh, do not go! It is cruel to rove; 
We offer thee peace, we offer thee love : 
In all the wide universe where wilt thou find 
Or home so happy, or hearts so kind ?— 
Go not! go not! 


‘ Without are malice and clamour and wrath, 

And pitfalls are yawning in every path, 

All evil creatures ravin and slay— 

They will hate thee, and hunt thee, and make thee a prey— 
Go not! go not! 


‘To knave and to fool leave glory and gain ; 

Be wise, and here rest from thy labour and pain ; 

Leave the dust and the din of the broad, beaten road 

For the half-hidden pathway that winds through the wood— 
Go not! go not!’ 


One moment I listened, then sternly replied— 
As I dashed those siren voices aside— 

* The grim attorney he waiteth for me, 

And what if his papers unfinishéd be ?’"— 


I go!,I go! 





UP AND DOWN THE LONDON STREETS." 
By Marx Lewon. 


CHAPTER I. 


WITHIN THE 


8 we had the honour to be born 
within the sound of Bow bells, 
a fellow-citizen of Sir Thomas More, 
John Milton, Alexander Pope, and 
Johnny Gilpin, we have, ‘ e’en from 
our boyish days,’ taken pleasure 
to seek in books and odd places 
the story of Old London City; and 
having come to the belief that what 
has had so many attractions for 
oneself might possibly be made to 
interest others, we have compiled 
the following pages; and we desire 
it to be understood, that we only 
ask recognition for our industry 
and not commendation for any 
original discoveries. We have freely 
gleaned from antiquaries, poets, 
historians, and compilers who have 
receded us, thereby creating, may- 
p, @ desire for more knowledge 
of the old City, and which lies 
ready for the inquirer in other 
Many who loved the old 
ity will have preserved in enduring 
printers’ ink, chronicles of its an- 
cient streets, their mansions and 
hostelries, and of many a haunted 
nook dear to the cockney antiquary 
and historian. % their es 
we to walk ‘ up aud down 
the Seoie of London,’ chatting as 
we go and occasionally detailing 
some of our own experiences—very 
small change to mix with the golden 
legends of the’ old City. 
We do not present ourselves as 
a solemn antiquary, smothering you 
with dust from the past. No; we 
shall furbish up the old materials, 
* PrincrpaAL AUTHORITIES. — Fitz- 
stephen (1191), Stow (1525—1605), Hall 
(1547), Camden (1551—1623), Hollin- 
shed (1577), Clarendon (1608—1674), 
Strype (1643—1737), Pennant (1726— 
1798), Pepys, Evelyn, Speight, Maitland, 
Hughson, C. 
Timbs, Burns, Morley, Saunders, Jesse, 
Weir, Smiles, and others, to whose works 
the curious in details are referred. 


Knight, P. Cunningham, J.* 


WALLS, 


so that you may see at a glance all 
that we wish to show you; nor 
shall we pause to test the truth of 
all we have to tell. You must take 
us, if you please, as an arm-in- 
arm companion through some of 
the broadways and byways of 
London, recalling past times and 
their belongings, and not altogether 
forgetting new times and their im- 
provements. We shail tell doubtless 
of much that you already know, of 
some things you may not care to 
hear again, of many matters we trust 
which you may be glad to recall, if 
they are not altogether new to you, 
and we may perchance by sub- 
jects which you may think should 
have been considered. We shall 


“therefore ask the great Shake- 


speare to plead for us, as he once 
pleaded for himself: 


* But pardon, gentles all, 
The flat, unraised spirit that hath dared 
On this unworthy scaffold to bring forth 
So greatanobject . . . . .. 
‘ . Jumping o'er times, 
Turning the accomplishment of many years 
{.. Into an hour-glass. Your humble patience 


pray, 
Gently to hear—kindly to judge.’ 
London was no doubt of British 


origin, and possibly the Trino- 
bantum, which Cesar in his Com- 
mentaries mentions as the chief 
city of the Trinobantes. It has 
been suggested (Hughson) that the 
word is easily convertible into 
Tre-yn-y-bant, which describes ex- 
actly the situation of the British 
town in the valley,—the vale of 
London extending from Brentwood 
to Windsor one way and from 
Hampstead to the Surrey hills an- 
other. As this appears to be a 
very probable derivation of the 
name we mention it; besides, it 
reads and antiquarian. 
There has been much speculation 
as to the derivation of the word 
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‘ Cockney.’ It has been traced to 
* a cockered or spoilt boy;’ ‘ a cock 


COCK, 

countrymen’s affairs. Coul 
terminal ‘ bantum’ have had any- 
thing to do with it? The suggestion 
is rather a wild one, but philolo- 
gists do go it sometimes. 

We propose, however, to keep to 
Roman London—Londonium, or, as 
it was called, Augusta, from its mag- 
nificence (Tacitus); and shall avail 
ourselves of the remarks of Mr. John 


' Bagford, who wrote to his friend, 
Mr, 
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THe OLDEST View OF LONDUN EXTANT, 


Hearne in 1714: ‘ The Ro- 
mans,’ he says, ‘ landed at Dover, 
and then dividing their forces, ap- 
proached London by different routes. 
They came along Kent Road to 
Stone Street, crossed the Thames, 
and landed at Dowgate, the river 
being much shallower and wider at 
that time, although free from the 
mud now defiling its banks. There 
were fords at many places besides 
Dowgate—as high up as Milford 
Lane and the Strand. The river was 
fordable at York House, where 
Inigo Jones’ gate still stands, The 
Romans then made military ways 
—Old Street for one, and Watling 
Street, which extended from the 
Tower to Ludgate.’ Mr. Bagford 
will have it that the White Tower 
was built by the Romans, and we 
have no desire to dispute the point, 
though ‘many learned antiquaries 
deny the assertion and assign the 
building to William the Conqueror. 

The supposed site of the walls of 
Roman London has been deter- 
mined by our knowledge of the 

itions in which various relics of 

man origin have been discovered 
at different. times, and deposited 
within the old walls, whilst others 
of a sepulchral character have 
been found without; and as it was 
the wise custom of most nations 
of antiquity to inter their dead 
without their cities, the course of 
the Old London walls has been 
pretty clearly defined. 

It is somewhat surprising that 
an opposite practice should have 
found favour in the eyes (or rather 
noses) of their successors, and 
eight hundred and more years 
should have passed by before their 
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salutary and sanitary custom was 
resumed. We have many other re- 
sults of the rule of those remark- 
able Romans, once the world’s ene- 
mies, but now only the schoolboy’s. 

We refer to Roman London prin- 
cipally to recall the fact that the 
walls of London proper followed 
the same course as their Roman 
predecessors, and continued to do 
so until long after Elizabeth’s time, 
and because the subject-matter of 
our walk will rarely emigrate be- 
yond them. 

At first there were but three gates 
in the City walls, Aldgate or Oldgate, 
leading into the eastern parts, as 
Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, &c., Alders- 
gate, leading to the northern parts, 
and Ledgate or Ludgate, leading 
to the western roads, and to which 
gate the Roman military road came 
direct from the Tower. The other 
military road of the Romans was 


Old Street; but the highway which 
leads from Aldersgate to Islington 
is supposed to have been made 
since the Conquest and about the 
time that the Carthusian monastery 
(the Charter House) was built by Sir 
Waller de Mancy. The walls were 
made of stone with layers of Roman 
brick, and parts of them are still in 
existence. 

As the railways above and under 
ground seem likely to make a ge- 
neral terminus of the old City, and 
Sweep away all records of the past, 
it may be as well to recall the course 
of the old walls as traced and de- 
scribed by Dr. Hughson :— 

‘The walls commenced at the 
Tower of London. eastwardly, and 
passed between Poor Jury Lane 
and the Vineyard to Aldgate, in 
which extent between Wall’s Court 
and Black Horse Alley was a bas- 
tion, and another opposite Weeden’s 


Bastion or Loxpow Watt, CRIPPLEGATE, IN ITS PRESENT STATE. 
(From a Sketch by Percy Justyne.) 


Rents, a distance of eighty-two. 


ae. From Aldgate, the wall 

ormed a curve between Shoemaker 

Row, Bevis Marks, Camomile Street, 
VOL. IX.—NO, XLIX. 


and ‘Houndsditch, fenced with three 

bastions, one opposite Harrow Alley, 

a second opposite Bowle Court, and 

a third between Hand Alley and 
G 
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Castle Yard, and abutted at Bishops- 
gate,’a distance of eighty-six perches. 

‘Thence taking a westerly direc- 
tion through Bishopsgate Church- 
yard, it continued its course be- 
hind Wormwood Street and All- 
hallows Church, the back of Beth- 
lehem Hospital, where’ part of it is 
still standing, till it reached Moor- 
gate, at the end of Coleman Street : 
eontinuing in a straight direction, 
it abutted at Cripplegate, at the 
distance of one hundred and sixty- 
two perches. Hence it continued 
westernly, along the back of Hart 
Street and the back of Cripplegate 
Churchyard, where, opposite b’s 
Chapel Court, was another bastion. 
From this place the wall took a 
southernly direction, between Cas- 
tle Street and Monkwell Street, in 
which small distance were no less 
than three bastions at the back of 
Barber Surgeons’ Hall: we pursue 
its course at the back of Noble 
Street, till we come to Dolphin 
Court, opposite Oat Lane, where 
another Eaitien was erected; it 
then again proceeded westernly to 
Aldersgate, at the distance from 


Cripplegate of seventy-five perches. 
Keeping along the back of St. Bo- 
tolph’s Churchyard, it continued by 
the back of Christ’s Hospital and 
the New Compter, where it again 
formed a curve to the south of 
Newgate, in which space were two 


bastions. The distance from Al- 
dersgate to Newgate sixty-six 
perches. Keeping at the back of 
the present prison, the wall 
the ends of the College of Physicians, 
Warwick Square, the Oxford Arms 
Inn, Stationers’ Hall, and the Lon- 
don Coffee-house, Ludgate Hill, 
where it abutted at Ludgate, the 
distance being forty-two perches. 
From Ludgate it continued by 
Cock Court. to New Bridge Street, 
where remains of it are at present 
very perceptible, whence it pro- 
eeeded along the Fleet Ditch to the 
east side of Chatham Square and to 
the Thames, at the distance of one 
hundred and thirty perches, making 
up a total of two miles and six hun- 
dred and eight feet in circuit.’ The 
City gates were pulled down with 
the bars, except Temple Bar, in 1760. 
‘Two miles to the westward was 


the Royal Palace of Westminster, 
with bastions and _breastworks, 
united to the City by the houses 
and river-gardens of the nobility 
and by the village of Charing, the 
Strand, and Fleet Street. To the 
east was Lollesworth (now Spital- 
fields), where a Roman burial-place 
was discovered in 1576, and away 
northward was the great Middlesex 
forest (until Henry III.’s reign), 
‘full of stags, bucks, boars, and 
wild bulls, and between that and 
London Wall was an open country 
with rivulets, brooks, and pools, 
cornfields, pastures, and delightful 
meadows, with many a mill whose 
clack was grateful to the ear.’ We 
shall come again to these pleasant 
fields, to ‘ loose a shaft,’ or play at 
football by-and-by. The bucks and 
bores are still in those parts—the 
stags went east, Capel Court way 
during the railway mania; but we 
don’t know where the wild bulls 
are, unless—but possibly you may 
have heard that Irish insinuation 
before. 

London received its first charter 
from William the Conqueror, and 
the original is still preserved in the 
City. The charter is written in 
English, in a beautiful Saxon cha- 
racter, on {a slip of parchment six 
inches long and one inch broad. 
It is a good example of English 
shorthand, and is as follows :— 

‘ William the King greeteth Wil- 
liam the Bishop and Godfrey the 
Portreve, and dll the Burgesses 
within London, friendly. And I 
acquaint you that I will that ye be 
all there law worthy as ye were in 
King Edward’s days. And I will 
that every child be his father’s heir 
after his father’s days. And I will 
not suffer that any man do you 
wrong. God preserve you.’ 

This charter of Three Points is 
one of the first granted fo London ; 
but it was not until Henry I.’s time 
that a real charter,oneofany money . 
value, existed. Henry granted 
Middlesex to the City, to farm at 
300/. per annum (which must have 
puzzled some of the cockney mag- 
nates, knowing what we do of 
cockney farming now-a-days), and 
to the citizens a free passage and 
exemption from tolls and customs 
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all over England. It was some- 
thing, then, you see, to bea Cockney. 

Henry’s charter gave the City its 
Corporation, confirmed by King 
John,‘ for a consideration,’ and he 
directed that the Mayor and Common 
Councilmen should be elected an- 
nually. Londop existed without 
aldermen till 1242, when some of the 
twenty-six received their 
names from their first aldermen. 
The present ward of Farringdon was 
bought by William Faryngdon, and 
remained in his family for upwards 
of eighty years: it was held by the 
tenure of presenting at Easter a 
gillyflower, then a great rarity. 

Portsoken Ward implies, a soke or 
franchise at the gate. 

Aldgate takes its name from the 
eastern gate of the City. 

Lime Street, from (Stow says) 
making lime there, but another 
Dryasdust thinks it was named from 
the Saxon Lim—dirty—so the re- 
sidents may take their choice. 

Bishopsgate, from the gate con- 
structed by Bishop Erkenwald, or 
more probably by Bishop William, 
the Norman, who had architectural 
proclivities. 

Langbourne, from a brook which 
anciently ran through Fenchurch 
Street. 

Billingsgate is said by some to be 
derived from King Belin—a sea 
king, engaged in the fish trade, we 
suppose, but nobody seems to know 
much about him. Dr. Hughson 
says if we look into Junius’s Ety- 
mologicum Anglicanum we shall 
find under the word Betze—‘ Scotis 
est signum igne datum é nave 
pretorid,’—i.¢., bei translated, 
‘among the Scots, the Bele is a sig- 
nal by fire, given from ships’ cabins, 
and that Beling’s gate was ‘ where 
ships made signal by fire.’ What 
do you think? None of the ladies 
of the locality whom we have con- 
sulted can make up their minds 
upon the subject. 

Candlewick ward took its name 
from the candlewrights in wax and 
tallow who resided there, 

Walbrook was from a brook which 

through the City wall and 
emptied itself in the at 
Dowgate: like the Fleet it is now a 
sewer. 


Dowgate, from its descent to ihe 
river. The trajectus or ferry was at 
Dowgate. 

The Vintry was where ‘ the mer- 
chants of Bourdeaux craned their 
wines out of vessels and made sale 
of them.’ In the reign of Henry I1., 
Fitzstephen writes, ‘ there was a 
common cookery or cook’s row,’ 
in the Vintry, the cooks selling only 
meat and the vintner selling only 
wine. 

Cordwainers’ ward is from the 
Cordovan curriers and shoemakers 
who dwelt in Soper Lane. 

Cheap ward from Chepe, a market. 

Cripplegate, from St. Giles, the 
abbot, who was a physician, and 
wrote a treatise on Palsy. Several 
religious foundations for lepers were 
dedicated to this saint, who was 
somewhat irreverently called ‘ Hop- 
ping Giles.” And— 

Bread Street, from the bread mar- 
ket formerly held there. 

It is as impossible to think of 
London aldermen apart from turtle, 
as te separate Christmas-time from 

lum-pudding ; but turtle came into 
gland before aldermen ; for their 
fossils, three feet long—we mean the 
turtles—have been found in Tilgate 
Forest. Edward III. (1328) granted 
another charter, and Charles II. 
(1680) confirmed all existing char- 
ters, but seized them in 1682, under 
a writ of guo warranto, because the 
citizens petitioned against the pro- 
rogation of Parliament—a thing we 
never heard of citizens or west- 
enders doing now-a-days. James II. 
returned all the charters, however, 
in 1690, and George II. confirmed 


them. 

The first Lord Mayor of London 
was elected in 1189. His name was 
Henry Fitzalwhyn, and he occupied 
the civic chair twenty-four years, 
thus beating Dick Whittington (who 
did fall the story-books say he did, 
despite the modern antiquaries) by 
twenty-one years.* 

* Sir Richard Whittington, citizen and 
mercer, served the office of Lord Mayor 
three times—the last in 1419. He founded 
his college dedicated to the Holy Ghost and 
the Virgin Mary in 1424, and his alms- 
houses at Highgate in 1429, near the spot 
where he heard Bow Bells call him back to 
wealth and greatness. 
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men who look out of the windows 
of the Lord Mayor's state coach, 
like peeping Toms—and other 
officers. The city regalia is very 
curious, and consists of the mace 
(sometimes called the sceptre), and 
four swords of state—their bright 
blades long since, we fancy, converted 
into carving-knives. There is the 
Common sword, to go to the Sessions 
and Courts of Aldermen and Com- 
mon Council; the Pearl sword for 
evening parties the Sunday sword, 
and the Black sword, once used on 
Good Friday and all fast-days, on 
the 30th of January, and the anni- 


versary of the Fire of London, when 
the Lord Mayor ought to go to St. 
Paul’s, but does not. When the 
mace was repaired some few years 
ago, the metal of the crown was found 


to be an alloy not used in art manu- 


facture since the time of the Con- 
quest—so said Rundell and Bridge. 

When the late Sir P——- L——was 
Lord Mayor, an old friend called at 
the Mansion House and reminded 
him of the following circumstance. 
Sir P—— had been one of those for- 
tunate youths who come to London 
with half a crown in their pockets, 
and make, very properly, large for- 
tunes. Half-a-crown seems to be 
the necessary capital for tat 1 pur- 
pose. When Sir P—— was only 
plain P., he was concerned in some 
—— theatricals, and played the 

rd Mayor in Richard the Third. 
Being of ‘ frugal mind,’ he dressed 
his lordship inan old duffel 
gown and a coachman’s wig, li 
thinking he should ever enact Lord 
Mayor at the Mansion House. 

he oldest o bject in London is 

‘London Stone, formerly placed 
in the centre of the City, and is 
now imbedded in the wall of St. 
Swithin’s Church, Cannon Street, 
to be out of the way of further 
mutilation or displacement. It 
formerly stood on the opposite 
"side of. the way (1742), and when 


Wren, after th aa fire, dug about 
it, he yeh, the remains of a 
very considerable monument. 

Camden supposed London Stone 
to be a to the Milliarium in 
the Forum at Rome, and the English 
Milestone, whence the British high- 
roads radiated all .over the island, 
and the distances were measured 
before the erection of the Standard 
in Cornhill. It was a landmark in 
the time of Athelstane, who reigned 
from_925 to 941, and had a remark- 
ably short way with thieves, if 
they were _~ twelve years of age, 
—in point of fact, he hanged them : 
he lived in Addle Street, close by. 

And now, striking our walking- 
sticks on London Stone, in imitation 
of Jack Cade— " 


* Now is Mortimer lord of this city '— 


let us walk eastward and visit Lon- 
don Bridge, not as it is now-a-days 
with its quadruple rows of vehicles 
and its mud-bespattered policemen 
—poor fellows! placed there no 
doubt in penance for some weak- 
ness incidental to policemen nature, 
but on the original bridge of timber, 
due to the pious legacy of a ferry- 
man’s daughter. 

The ferryman who plied where 
Dowgate now stands, died and left 
his stock and goodwill to his 
daughter Mary. She finding no 
‘jolly young waterman, we pre- 
sume, to her liking, took to build- 
ing, and erected ‘am house of 
sisters’ in Southwark, giving thereto 
the profits of the said ‘ferry.’ But 
in course of time the house of sisters 
being converted into a ‘college of 
priests ’—the process of transmuta- 
tion is not explained—‘ the priests 
builded a bridge of timber (to save 
themselves the labour of ferrying, we 
suppose), until, by the aid of the 
citizens and others, one was builded 
of stone.’ Here is a capital theme 
for some budding poet,—fine old 
ferryman—silver Thames—blighted 
Mary (must have been blighted to 
have builded a house of sisters), and 
— h it may be difficult to adduce 

of the truth of this legend, it 
is ae as good as real. 

The timber bridge, mentioned in 
the charter of the Conqueror to 
Westminster Abbey, was partly 
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burned in 1136 (by a fire which 
began at London Stone), and after- 
wards re 

The first stone bridge was begun 
in Henry IL.’s time, and completed 
in King John’s. The architect was 
Peter of Cole church, St. Mary’s, 
Conyhoop Lane (now Grocers’ 
Alley), in the Poultry; and St. 
Mary's was the chapel where 
Thomas 4 Becket was baptized. 
The bridge consisted of twenty 
arches, supported on nineteen piers ; 
the road was 926 feet in length, 40 
feet wide, and 60 feet in height from 
the river. The building was paid 
for principally by a tax u wool ; 
hence the saying that Londo n Bridge 
had been built upon woolpacks 

Over the central pier wasa a 
dedicated to & Becket; and so 
anxious were the ministering priests 
» observe fast days, that they made 

in their particular star- 


Ting of te bridge, bare which was 
discovered in 1832. 

About fifty years after its com- 
mencement, the bridge contained 
: innumerable people dwelling upon 


it;’ so many indeed that, when the 
bridge took fire at both ends in 
1212, 3000 persons are said to have 
perished, including those who were 
sunk in the vessels when attempt- 
ing to assist those on the bridge— 
but we fancy we must make large 
allowance for the medisval penny- 
a-liner’s arithmetic in this state- 
ment. 
The eleventh arch, Southwark 
end, was a drawbridge (for the 
e of large vessels), and con- 
nected with a tower, on which were 
pot the heads of persons executed 
hig h treason, until the erection 
of a singular edifice, called ‘ Non- 
suche House,’ made in Holland, and 
brought over in pieces. The heads 
were removed in 1577 to the Tower, 
called afterwards Traitors’ Gate, at 
the Southwark end of the bridge. 
A'though the old bridge remained 
unchanged in a great part until its 
demolition in 1832, yet it must have 
been modified and rebuilt consi- 
derably, owing to its rude treatment 
by fire and storm. In 1212 we have 
said it caught fire at both ends. In 
1281, five of the arches were carried 
away by ice or a swell of the river. 


The Great Stone Gate, Southwark 
end, fell down in 1437, and in 1633 
atfire broke out ‘in the house of 
one Briggs,’ by the carelessness ‘ of 
a maid-servant placing hot ‘coals 
under a pair of stairs.’ So our very 
greatest grandmothers were not 
exempt from domestic plagues any 
more than we are. Then the great 
fire in 1666 burnt across the bridge 
until it came to a vacant place. 
Again, in 1725, another careless 
servant set it on fire. It is not said 
that it was a maid-servant this time, 
so I will give the sex the benefit-of 
the doubt, and say man-servant ; 
and that was the last. 

Among the illustrious traitors 
whose heads have ‘ grinned horrible” 
from those bridge towers, were 
the Patriot Wallace, in 1305; old 
Northumberland, father of the gal- 
lant Hotspur (1408), Sir Thomas 
More and Bishop Fisher, both be- 
headed for denying Henry VIII.’s 
supremacy (1 $35). Hi —- was first 
executed, and ‘his was re- 
tained, says Hall, hie bi biogra her, 
‘to be shown to Anna Boleyn’ y r 
lady). The next day, ‘the 
being parboiled was prict upon a 
= and set on high on London 

ridge; but after it had stood up 
the s of fourteen days, it could 
not perceived to waste or con- 
sume, but grew daily fresher and 
fresher, so that in his lifetime he 
never looked so well for (from) his 
me being beautified by a comely 

In consequence of this strange 
sight, the traffic of the bridge was 
stopped by gazers, and the execu- 
tioner being commanded to throw 
down the head during the night 
into the river, Sir Thomas More's 
was set up in its place. But the 
miracle continued, and Sir Thomas 
More’s head, when subsequently 
bought b his daughter 
was fi ‘to have retained its 
lively favour and his grey hair 
turned to a reddish or yellow 
colour.’ 

These ghastly itions conti- 
nued until the bi ing out of the 
civil war in Charles I.’s time, and 
after the Restoration the heads of 
some of the regicides were set — 
London‘Bridge ; so there were bi 
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and blurs on the face of Merrye 
England. We question if she were 
ever more comely than at present. 
d many a brave sight had the 
old bridge seen since the citizens of 
London presented Richard II. and 
his good Queen Anne, on their way 
from Richmond, ‘with two fair 
white steeds trapped in cloth of 
gold, pailed of red and white, and 
han full of silver bells,’ and so 
they had music wherever they went. 
Four years after Richard had a new 
queen, Isabella of France, and 
over the bridge again, on his way to 
keep state in the Tower. In less 
than four years more Richard was 
dethroned and murdered. 

Henry V. on his return from 
Agincourt crossed this civic high- 
way. Doubtless a gross fat man, 
one’ Falstaff, fat as butter, was in 
the crowd, crying aloud— 


* My king, my love, | speak to thee my heart,’ 
to the admiration of Justice Shallow 
and the exemplary Pistol,—admira- 


tion that may have been a little 
dam by the king’s ungentle- 


manly observation— 


* My Lerd Chief Justice, speak to that vain man.’ 


About nine years later Henry's 
funeral procession on its way from 
conquered France passed over. 
‘His effigy, made of boiled leather 
nigh to the semblance of him as 
could be devised, robed and jew- 
elled, with royal sceptre, a ball of 
gold, covered with red silk beaten 
with gold, laid on a chariot, and 
drawn by four great horses.’ So 
Madame Tussaud is only a plagia- 
rist after all. 

Here, in 1831, had Wat Tyler 
forced a passage over ; and in 1430 
the commonalty of London threw 
open the bridge gates to Jack Cade, 
he who was to make ‘it felony to 
drink small beer.’ 

Here gentle Sir David Lindsay, 
in 1390, did battle in single combat 
with Lord Wells for England, to 
prove the comparative valour of the 
two nations. Lord Wells was un- 
horsed and hurt sorely, and Sir 


David embraced him tenderly, to’ 


show that they fought ‘with no 
hatred, but only for the glory of 
Victory.’ But the days of chivalry 


are gone—quite gone, passed away 
with Sir Thomas de Sayers. Sir 
Richard Mayne has thrown down 
the truncheon, and the lists are 
broken through. 

Henry VI. (1445) and the she- 
wolf of France, Margaret of Anjou, 
was received here by ‘Mayor and 
Aldermen, and pageant of Peace 
and Plenty, and Noah’s ship.’ Mar- 
garet in her days of sorrow again 
— over to her prison in the 

ower. Falconbridge, in a last at- 
tempt for Henry, was driven over 
London Bridge into Southwark, the 
houses to the drawbridge all in 
flames. In a month his royal 
master was murdered in the Tower. 

Katherine of Arragon came over 
in great state to her marriage with 
Prince Arthur; and Wolsey, the 
worst enemy Katherine had, took 
his departure hence for France. 

Needle-making is a considerable 
article of commerce, and the first 
made in England were manufactured 
by a negro from Spain, living in 
Cheapside, in Mary’s time. He died 
without imparting the secret of 


’ tempering them, and the art was 


not recovered until 1560, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, when one Elias 
Growse, a German, taught the 
English how to make needles. 

The persons on the bridge (ac- 
cording to Pennant) who occupied 
shops were pin and needlemakers, 
and haberdashers of small wares ; 
but other traders found patronage ; 
for in the fire occasioned by Mr. 
Briggs’s maid-servant there were 
burnt out twenty-seven other trad- 
ers, and the curate and clerk of St. 
Magnus. ‘The Blue Boar’ was 
luckily empty, as that was roasted 
also with another house. 

In the 16th century the booksel- 
lers mustered in strong force on the 
bridge, and some of their signs— 
such as the ‘Sugar Loaf, the 
‘Angel,’ ‘ Lion,’ ‘ Bear,’ ‘ Black Boy,’ 
—are found on the titlepages of 
works of that time. ‘In those 
days,’ says a writer in Knight's 
* London,’ ‘a shopkeeper’s sign was 
the most ponderous and substan- 
tive of realities, projecting or swing- 
ing over his door, and all the Sugar 
Loaves, Angels, Lions, Bears, Bibles, 
Black Boys and Breeches, dangling 
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and creaking away, must have made 
wild work enough among them, on 
London Bridge especially, when the 
wind was at all high.’ The waters 
roaring below must have added not 
a little to both the noise and the 
terror of the thoroughfare, and made 
a hurly-burly, enough to have | 
wakened the seven sleepers. Yet 
we are all creatures of habit, more 
or less; for it is related of a Mr. 
Yeldwyn, who lived in Chapel 
House on the bridge (and who found 
there, by-the-by, Peter of Cony- 
hoop’s monument under a staircase, 
in 1737), he (Mr. Y.) being ordered 
into the country for change of air, || 
could not sleep for want of the roar- 
ing lullaby of the river beneath 
him. Something like the lady 
whose husband being a sleeper of a 
noisy character—perhaps a native 
of the Essex village called Great 
Snoring —could never close her | 
eyes during his absence unless a || 
coffee-mill was turned at her bedside. 

There are few records of persons |; 
living on London Bridge. But Hol- | 
bein lived there; and Walpole re- 
lates an anecdote of the father of | 
the Lord Treasurer who, passing |" 
ever, was caught in a shower, an 
stepping into a goldsmith’s shop for |. 
shelter, found there a picture by 
Holbein, who had lived in the |) 8% 
house. The Lord Treasurer gave #7) 
tool. for the picture; but it was || 
unfortunately destroyed in the fire 
of London, which happened before 
it could be sent home. Another 
individual who has escaped oblivion ‘jj 
is Lord Mayor Osborne. He was | jah 
apprenticed to Sir W. Hewitt, the |}'ls 
wealthy clockmaker (in Elizabeth’s |/¥ 
time); a careless maid-servant—a |[7} 
maid-servant this time—dropped |'#r! 
Sir William’s child into the river. |i 
Osborne ‘took a header’ into the | 
Thames and rescued the medieval | 
Colleen Bawn. The father rewarded 
him with his daughter’s hand when |"j 
she grew up, and also with an ample || 
dowry. Hewitt was Lord Mayor in 
1559, and Osborne in 1582. Before 
the end of the next century Os- 
borne’s grandson was Duke otf 
Leeds. 
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Banxsips, Sooruwark, (From an old Print.) 








It may not be out of place to 
mention that the present London 
Bridge is built of granite, and cost 
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nearly two millions of money. The 
lamp-posts are from cannon taken 
in the Peninsular war; and it has 
been calculated that 20,000 carriages 
pass over in one day—not fewer 
than 107,000 pedestrians. 

It is but a step from the bridge- 
foot where, William Ryder, in the 
year 1564, chanced to see a pair of 
knitted worsted stockings in the 
lodging of an Italian merchant, 
and, borrowing them, caused the 
first worsted stockings to be made 
in England. Close by is High 
Street, Southwark, or, as it is com- 
monly called the Borough. There 
is little in the name to attract, asso- 
ciated as it now is with hop-wag- 
gons, Omnibuses, carts, and street 
cabs. It has, however, many inte- 
resting connections with the past, 
the outward memorials of which are 
fast fading away. It is associated 
with the names of Gower, Chaucer, 
and Shakspeare, which must excuse 
me for ielien you for a few minutes 
out of the old city walls to the 
church of St. Mary Overy, which 
derives its name from the ferry- 
man’s daughter, before introduced 
to you. It was the custom toenter 
in the canon books the names of 
those wko benefited the church, 
and so Mary is here canonised, 
whilst Over the Rhy—the Saxon for 
over the river—is easily converted 
into Overy, and hence the name of 
the beautiful church which stands 
on the right-hand side of the bridge 
as you enter Southwark. Gower— 
‘moral Gower, as Chaucer calls 
the eldest English t—did much 
to beautify it, and. his tomb has 
been carefully preserved in grateful 
remembrance of his benefactions. 
He was married here to one Alice 
Gwundolf, by William of Wykeham, 
but no trace is left of her tomb, 
although she was buried here. 
Gower, in the later years of his life, 
was blind, and he pathetically la- 
ments that he is compelled ‘ to suffer 
life’ deprived of sight, probably re- 
gretting most his inability to see any 
longer the beautiful edifice he had 
helped to adorn. It is a pleasant 
reflection to think that his memory 
_ still addsa glory to the little church, 
and contributed largely at a recent 
date to its preservation. 


The tender Fletcher and the 
vigorous Massinger lie here. Shak- 
sperean dust also mingles with that 
of its graveyard, for here rests 
Edmund, the youn of the great 
poet’s brothers. The interior of the 
church is very beautiful and inte- 
resting from its monuments. Clink 
Street, where Shakspere lived (1609), 
is near at hand; as was also the 
Falcon Tavern, where Ben Jonson, 
Burbage, and the players at the 
Globe may have made merry with 
‘Sweet Will.” The only letter to 
Shakspere now known to exist was 
addressed to him while living here 
in Southwark. Its date is October 
25, 1598, and is from Richard 
Quinney to his loving and good 
friend and countrie man, Mr. W. 
Shakespere, and of course—what 
are friends made for?—it re- 
quests the loan of 20/. The money, 
no doubt, was repaid, as Richard 
Quinney’s son Thomas married 
Judith, the youngest of Shakspere’s 
daughters. , 

Time was when Southwark was 
the great rendezvous for pilgrims 
on their way to A Becket’s shrine 
at Canterbury, and who met here 
to form parties for mutual security 
and company. The road to Canter- 
bury, lined with hedgerows, 
over an arched bridge, called ks- 
bridge (discovered in 1847); and 
this road may be still traced in some 
of the narrow lanes of Kent. 

‘In Southwark, says Stow, ‘ be 
many fair inns for receipt of tra- 
vellers,’ the remains of which are 
fast disappearing, together with the 
long waggons for passengers and 
commodities. The ‘ Tumble-down 
Dick, a caricature of Richard 
Cromwell’s downfall, was once a 
sign in High Street; and there are 
here and there portions of those old 
inns, with their external galleries 
and sloping roofs. But we must 
not linger too long in old 'South- 
wark, but pass at once to the Tabard. 
Chaucer's Tabard is now called the 
Talbot; why the sign of the inn 
was changed is uncertain, but it 
was since 1597. Within the last 
thirty years there was the follow- 
ing inscription over the gateway: 
‘This is the Inn where Sir Jeffery 
Chaucer and the 29 Pilgrams lay 
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in their journey to Canterbury, 
1383.’ (There are thirty-one pilgrims 
by-the-by, including Chaucer and 
the three priests.) The immortal 


verse of the old poet will only pre- 
serve this inn, we fear, to the next 
generation, for it is so little regarded 
that the — room (traced out 
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Tue Tasanv lyx, Hien Sreext, Sourawark. 1826. 


by Mr. Saunders in 1841) is now a 
railway booking-office, and it is dif- 
ficult for the most determined 
dreamer to people the Talbot yard 
with the pilgrim troop that Chaucer 
sent to Canterbury. There is the 
old sign of the Tabard, or ‘ Herald’s 
coat,’ over the booking-office, but 
so defaced and uncared for, that 
it might be a fancy sketch of 
Chaos. 

Chaucer, when he retired from 
active life, wrote his ‘ Canterbury 
Tales’ and some of his early poems 
at Woodstock—Rosamond’s Wood- 
stock,— 

* Within a lodge out of the way, 

Beside a well in a forest.’ 

Chaucer's Dreams. 

When Caxton, a mercer of Lon- 
don, set up his printing-press, to 
the west of the Sanctuary of West- 
minster, nearly his first work was 
Chaucer's ‘ Canterbury Pilgrimage.’ 

The first edition was very imper- 
fect, and Caxton subsequently re- 
printed it with great care,and made 
a handsome apology to the author, 
like a printer with some manners in 
him. They are not all so polite. 
Tom Moore tells of an author who 


could never get any redress for 
having a lovely poem about‘ Freshly 
blown Roses’ ‘sent out to the world 
misprinted into ‘ Freshly blown 
Noses.’ 


Let us now take boat at London 
Bridge, with the honest ghost of 
William Fitzstephen, who died in 
1191, and hear it tell of the ‘large 
river of the Thames; well stored 
with fish, and covered with boats 
and barges and graceful swans. 
Think of that—fish and swans at 
London Bridge! Yet time was 
when our ancestors, tired of bowls, 
could step down to Queenhithe or 
the Temple, and have an afternoon’s 
angling. Henry III. first carried 
the refuse of his royal kitchen into 
the Thames; and if he and those 
who drove the fish from the Thames 
are aground with Charon on the 
Styx, I for one will not lend them a 
tow. Our ancient spirit will also 
tell how bold Londoners at Easter- 
tide ‘did run at the water quintain, 
regardless of a ducki or the 
laughter of the crowd.’ Or we will 
tuke barge with moral Gower when 
he went to meet Richard II. on the 
‘Silent Highway’ (as the river was 
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called), to receive the royal com- 
mand that ‘some new thinge he 
should book,’ and which resulted in 
‘The Confessio Amantis.’ The old 
poet’s fitting monument is, as we 
have seen, by the river side, in his 
own church of St. Mary Overy. 
Or shall we go aboard the Duke of 


Norfolk’s barge, in 1428, when it 
fell upon the piles and overwhelmed, 
which was (says the old chronicler) 
‘the cause of spilling many a gen- 
tleman and others, the more the 
ruth was. But they were saved 
through help of them above the 
brigg with casting down of ropes.’ 
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This was ata time when, if ropes 
were arranged for noblemen or gen- 
tlemen, it was generally little to 
their advantage. 

Such was once the danger of the 
Thames ; and we can remember when 
it required a cool head and bold 
heart to shoot old London Bridge 
with safety. The vile uses to which 
our noble river has been so need- 
lessly and recklessly condemned 
have deprived London of one of its 
greatest beauties, and destroyed 
what was once the source of plea- 
sure und employment to thousands. 
Let us hope that the embankments 
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which were begun by the Romans, 
and are now in progress, may be 
completed before the advent of that 
New Zealander, who has become iu 
our time almost a resident in_this 


country. 

The ‘Silent Highway’ will never 
again, we fear, be thronged with 
royal pageants, as when Henry II. 
and afterwards when Queen Eliza- 
beth came from Greenwich, ‘ with 
her barges freshly furnished with 
banners and streamers of silk, “ and 
attended as, no doubt, Anna Boleyn 
was subsequently,” with trumpets, 
and shawms, and other divers in- 
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struments, all the way playing and 
making great molody.’ 
* Whilst from the barge 
A strange invisible perfume hits the sense 
On the adjacent wharfs.’ 
You may almost see the perfume 


that hits the sense from the Thames 
now-a-days. Or when great Eliza- 
beth showed her state upon the 
Thames, and Raleigh saw her from 
his prison window, ‘and brake into 
a great distemper, and sware that 


Queex Axxe Borerx. (From a rare Print by Hollar after Holbein.) 


his enemies had brought her thither 
to break his gall with Tantalus’ 
torment.’ 

We wonder if the vain, good old 
queen believed him, as he survived 
the sight many years ? 

‘The Devil’s Own,’ as the gentle- 
men of the Inns of Court delight to 
designate themselves, were gay 
water-dogs in the old time, and 
presented a sumptuous masque at 
court, on the marriage of James the 
First’s daughter, Elizabeth (1613) 
to the Palatine, going thither by 
water. The old river once used the 
lawyers very rudely, and rose so 
high at Westminster, that the 
learned in the law had to be taken 
out of the Hall in boats. That was 
in 1235. Such a visitation would 
have had small terror for such a 
lawyer as the late Sir Lancelot Shad- 
well, who once heard a Chancery 


injunction case while swimming in 
the Thames—made a wet order, and 
dived out of court. 

It must have been a pleasant 
voyage from London Bridge to 
Whitehall, when the banks of the 
beautiful ‘ silver streaming Thames’ 
(as Spenser calls it), were studded 
with noble dwellings of some of 
our proudest and richest nobility, 
their broad and tasteful gardens 
reaching to the river. Alas! those 
of the Temple alone remain to us. 
From the garden water- and 
other landing-places (York Gate is 
alone left), went to fro through- 
out the day private barges and 
2000 public wherries en 
of beautiful women and 
men, scarcely scaring in their course 
the flocks of swans sailing upon the 
river. No doubt Shakspere from 
his hcuse in Clink Street, or from 
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the windows of the Globe Theatre 
saw the Thames thus beautified ; 
and so the Swan of Avon remem- 
bers the Swan of Thames, when 
York describes the struggle of his 
followers at the battle of Wake- 
field : 

‘ As I have seen a swan - 

With bootless labour swim against a tide 

And spend its strength with the o’ermatchin g 

waves.” 


When Charles I. was created, 
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twenty-three years, and the long tra- 
gedy of the fated race of Stuartalmost 
reaches its catastrophe when, in a 
cold winter night of 1688, the wife 
of James II. takes a common boat 
at Whitehall to fly with her child to 
a place of safety. A few weeks 
later, and the doomed king steps 
into a barge surrounded with Dutch 
guards, amidst the triumph of his 
enemies, the pity of the good men 
who blamed his obstinacy and his 
rashness.’ ‘I saw him take barge,’ 
says Evelyn—‘a sad sight.’ Yes, 
and not the only sad sight seen on 
the bosom of that bright river; for 
how many a victim of tyranny and 
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Prince of Wales he came from Barnes 
Elms to Whitehall in great state; 
and when Henrietta Maria arrived in 
London nine years later, it is re- 
corded that the king and queen in 
the royal barge, with many other 
barges of honour and thousands of 
boats, passed through London Bridge 
to Whitehall. ‘The Whitehall to 
which the daughter of Henri Quatre 
was conveyed,’ says Charles Knight, 
‘had another tale to tell in some 


h 


York Gare. 


slave of ambition has passed over it 
on his way to dusky death! 

The old river has also had its 
solemn shows of funeral pomp, as 
when the remains of Anne of Aus- 
tria and Queen Elizabeth were 
brought by water to Whitehall, and 
in our day the body of the heroic 
Nelson from Greenwich for inter- 
ment in St. Paul’s. 

The watermen of London were, in 
the olden time, as musical as most 
other Englishmen, and the old city 
chronicler, Fabian, tells us that John 
Norman, mayor of London in 1454, 
was the first of all mayors who 
broke the old, ancient, and con- 
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tinued custom of riding to West- 
minster. John Norman was rowed 
thither by water, for which the 
watermen made of him a ‘roundel’ 
or song to his great praise, the 
which began— — 
* Row the boat, Norman, row to thy leman.’ 

The feeling of the honest water- 
men was better than their poetry, 
which, by-the-by, was at one time 
not very remarkable for its intelli- 
gibility. The waterman’s ancient 
chorus was— 

* Heave how ! rumbelow !’ 


whatever that may have signified. 
We have seen the last of the city 
water pageants, we fear; and we feel 
with our most valued friend Charles 
Knight, ‘ that the water show of the 
Lord Mayor's day had a fine antique 
grandeur about it that told us that 
London and what belongs to London 
were not of yesterday.’ 

It is somewhat curious that so 
little change should bave been made 
in the names of the various landing- 
places by the river 400 and more 
years ago. Old Swan Stairs was 


called Old Swan Stairs, and we had, 
as now, Temple Stairs, Queenhithe, 


Essex Stairs, York Stairs, Broken 
Wharf, Paul’s Wharf, and others.* 
There was no other bridge than 
London Bridge over the Thames 
until 1750, when Westminster Bridge 
was finished. Blackfriars was opened 
in 1770. Dr. Johnson wrote in favour 
of the unsuccessful competitor, and 
was not far wrong in attacking the 
other, whose bridge has but lasted a 
hundred years, and has passed away. 
And beautiful Waterloo was begun 
in 1811 and finished in 1817. The 


* It has been otherwise with streets; as 
Mr. Cunningham, in his admirable ‘ Hand- 
book of London,’ gives a long list of 
changes. We transcribe a few of the 
strangest transformations. | Candlewick 
Street has been transmogrified into Cannon 
Street; St. Olaves, into Tooley Street ; 
Sheremoniers Lane, into Sermon Lane; 
Snore Hill, into Snow Hill; Dermond’s 
Place, into Deadman’s ; Strype Court, into 
Tripe Court; Knightenguild Lane, into 
Nightingale Lane; Hammes and Guynes, 
into Hangman’s Gains; Blanch Apleton, 
into Blind Chapel Court. And many 
others too numerous to mention here. 


conservancy of the Thames is vested 
in the Lord Mayors of London, 
Richard IL having sold it to the 
City for 1500 marks, con- 
stituting the Lord Mayor admiral 
of the Above-bridge Navy, as the 
penny boats are called. 

Before we land, let us take a peep 
at Queenhithe, so named because it 
belonged to Queen Eleanor, the 
mother of King John. This royal 
lady was particularly objectionable 
to the citizens of London, and they 
once pelted her with mud and stones 
as her barge passed under London 
Bridge, calling out, ‘Drown the 
witch!’ a reputation the lady de- 
served if Peele’s chronicle play of 
Edward I. be trustworthy, and 
wherein it is said that Queen Eleanor 
sank at Charing Cross and rose again 
at Queenhithe. When Eleanor was 
accused by Edward of her crimes, 
‘she wished the ground might open 
wide, and therein she might sink,’ if 
she were guilty. 


* With that at Charing Cross she sunk into the 
ground alive, 
And after rose with life again in’ London at 
Queenhive.’ 


So no doubt there was an under- 
ground railway or something like it 
in Edward’s time. 

Until 1464 Greenhithe continued 
to be the favoured landing-place, 
and all fish sold elsewhere was or- 
dered to be seized. Old Fish Street 
and Old Fish Street Hill proclaim 
the site of the ancient fish-mar- 
kets. Billingsgate, however, by ad- 
vantage of situation, and possibly 
by power of tongue, in 1669 ulti- 
mately prevailed, and obtained the 
preference. When the use of fish 
was an obligation of the church, as 
well as part of the domestic eco- 
nomy of the times, many enactments 
Were necessary, and so we find the 
sale of fish carefully regulated. 
Economy in its use is frequently in- 
sisted upon. Tusser, in his «Hus. 
bandry, herring 
first and salt fish last, for salt fish 
is when Lent is past.’ The 
= ox pte = soon rose 
into great wealt importance, 
and was, as it is now, we believe, 
second to none. 
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